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HEY didn’t pass you 

when your car was 
bright and new—and you 
still don’t like to be left be- 
hind. So just remember this: 
The next best thing to a brand 
new car is your present car with 
Ethyl. 

If you buy a new high-com- 
pression car, you'll of course 
use Ethyl. But if you must 
make your old car do, give it 
Ethyl and feel lost youth and 
power come back as harmful 
knock disappears. 





GEE, POP - 
THEY'RE ALL 
PASSING YOU 





These days, when we have 
to do without so many things, 
we can at least make the most 
of our cars. And even if you 
don’t measure the fun of 
driving in dollars and cents, 
you'll find that Ethyl makes 
real money savings in your 
repair bills. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead. ©E. G.C. 1933 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl Gasoline is red, but not all 
red gasolines contain Ethyl fluid. 
The color is for identification only 
and has nothing to do with perform- 
ance. Look for this Ethyl emblem 
on the pump (or its globe). 

The all-round quality of Ethyl is 
doubly tested: first, at the time of its 
mixing, and second, through con- 
stant inspection of samples taken 
from pumps. The Ethyl Gasoline 
standard of anti-knock quality is high- 
er today than ever before. 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 
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Today a brilliant new chapter 
titled “76 + Ethyl,” is being writ- 
ten into the record of Union Oil 
Company accomplishments. 

Combining as it does, Ethyl plus 
the abundant natural anti-knock 
fractions of the famous 76 gaso- 
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NOW...76+ETHYL.. 
famous 76 gasoline plus the advantages of Ethyl flaid 


line, it is difficult to describe the 
transformation in flexible smooth- 
ness and surging power that comes 
to the finer high compression mo- 
tor when “76 + Ethyl” is used 
exclusively. 

It is quite enough to say that 


new motoring thrills remain un- 
leashed until you change to “76 + 
Ethyl.” 


706+*ETHYL 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
























OWHERE else in the country do 
pioneer days seem so close to the 
present as here in the West. History is 
not merely something to be learned out 
of a book. It is actually and vitally re- 
lated to our lives of today. Perhaps it 
is because there are still so many tre- 
mendous stretches of untouched moun- 
tains and meadows, of forests and 
deserts, that we are constantly re- 
minded of those early days of struggle. 
We are inclined to pity those men and 
women who made crude homes in this 
western wilderness. Certainly we should 
not care for the bodily discomforts and 
hardships that they endured, giving up 
the material benefits that the machine 
age—whatever its faults—has brought 
us. But rather than to look back 
smugly to pity them, I think we might 
well go back in spirit occasionally and 
strive to learn something of the secret 
of their zest for life, some of their dearly 
bought philosophy, their faith and hope 
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and trust in the future of the country 
that they were helping to build. 
Travel in those early days was 
not easy, nor could it be afforded by 
many; but there was a new world all 
around them, so why go in search of 
strange lands? Music and drama were 
generally out of reach; but singing 
schools were fun, and there were all the 
old ballads to sing, and new lines to be 
Books and 
magazines were scarce indeed; but what 


added if one felt inspired. 


desire for fiction when one hobnobbed 
with genuine adventure, danger, and 
sudden death twenty-four 
hours a day? 

No one need s:arch for excitement 


probably 


when his everyday work brings such 
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Life in 
spite of everything was sweet. I do not 
recall reading of any pioneer who killed 


genuine thrills as were theirs. 


himself. Everyone was so busy hanging 
onto life that suicide was not a problem 
to be considered in the light of a serious 
epidemic, as it is today. 

Best of all the good examples that our 
pioneering forbears set for us was their 
courageous acceptance of life and death. 
Sorrow and grief, disappointment and 
discouragement came into their lives, 
as they come into the life of every 
human being. With courage and dignity 
these men and women bore their losses, 
and went on to n_w heights of faith and 
hope as well as of material achieve 
ment. 

The days of the raw frontier of the 
West are behind us, but the spirit and 
faith and courage of the pioneer are just 
as much needed today as they ever have 
been in the history of our country. Let’s 
be pioneers!—G. A. C. 
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There's 
good news coming 
on the 


WORLD'S 
FAIR 








THE TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING, ONE OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED MODERNISTIC 
STRUCTURES THAT WILL HOUSE THE THRILLING STORY OF ‘‘A CENTURY OF PROGRESS,’ 





CHICAGO, JUNE FIRST TO NOVEMBER FIRST 


MAIL THE COUPON AND YOU’LL RECEIVE 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION AS IT IS RELEASED 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Please place my name on your list to receive the items I have checked. 


[J SPECIAL FARE INFORMATION. Southern Pacific will offer round- 
trips to Chicago for the one way fare. (For example, $80.50 roundtrip 
from most stations in California), also all-expense excursions and usual 
low summer rates. Check here if you wish to receive advance information, 


[_] WoORLD’S FAIR BOOKLET. Ready now. Check here if you wish to 
receive it. Tells the story of this great “Century of Progress” Exposition, 
which will open at 9 a. m. on June 1. 


Fa CHECK HERE if you wish to include the Pacific Northwest in your 
trip at no additional fare. 


OS) re ae 
Criry— ee ee ne eed, 





My destination will be ___I plan to leave about ___________ 


Southern Pacific 
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SOUTH SEAS 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA 
via, Hawai, 


Samoa, Fiji 





Winter is 
Summer in 


Now is 

the time to 
join... the gay 
throngs at their 
carefree tropic ease... 
the athletic on the fairways... 


the adventurous at the lip of Halemaumau, 
whose everlasting fire is symbolic of 


Hawaii’s warmth of welcome! 


®@ To this portal of the South Seas, the 
swift, ultra-modern “Mariposa” and the 
“Monterey” provide a NEW luxury-epoch 
in sea travel. Their less-than-five-day passage 
from California to Hawaii is the most intrigu- 
ing voyage on all the seven seas. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are the ports of departure. 


@ This voyage to travel’s most inspired 
realm requires NO king’s ransom . . . for 
tuned-to-the-times economy prevails. The 
modest cost will amaze you with its rich 
returns, in comfort and unique experience! 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA! 


@ The “Mariposa” and “Monterey” sustain 
the fine art of travel through to the 
Antipodes. Just 16 days from California 
is New Zealand’s scenic wonderland .. . 
with Australia, the great empire of the 
Southern Cross, 19 days away! En route are 
fascinating stops at Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. 


e New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii ! Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 





Full particulars available at any travel agency or 
MATSON LINE ® OCEANIC LINE 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 


San Francisco e 
Seattle @ Portland e 
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A Guide to Good Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


UST last week we discovered one of the 

most amusing, colorful and yet thor- 
oughly practical “snow maps.” Issued 
by a local western service station con- 
cern, these cartograph maps were de- 
signed to tell winter sport enthusiasts up 
and down the West Coast just where 
to find their favorite winter sport— 
whether it be skiing on Mt. Baker; 
climbing Mt. Rainier; contests on Mt. 
Hood; Dog Derbies in Idaho; week-end- 
ing in the snow at Shasta or Lassen; tin 
pan alley-ing in Yosemite; tobogganing, 
skating or ski-joring at Sequoia, General 
Grant Park, or at Big Pines and Camp 
Baldy in Southern California. The maps 
denote whether cabin or hotel accom- 
modations are available, and if snow 
sport equipment may be rented at the 
various points. We prevailed upon the 
service station concern to let us have a 
supply for distribution to SUNSET read- 
ers. A self-addressed stamped envelope 
will bring a copy of this amusing map 
to you. And we hope you like it! Ad- 
dress your inquiry to the Travel Service 
Department, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


East By Rail 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Is it possible to make a trip East and return in 
three weeks and yet see a few of the more interesting 
sights?—R. R., Alameda, California. 

The following letter received recently 
from a subscriber gives one pleasant 
answer to your question: 

“Early in September we left for a 
three weeks’ rail tour of the United 
States. We purchased a 30-day round 
trip ticket to Boston, traveling East 
through the beautiful Feather River 
Canyon and across the desert to Salt 
Lake, over the Rocky Mountains and 
through the Royal Gorge. We crossed 
the plains and corn belts of the Middle 
West to Chicago. By way of Niagara 
Falls we continued to Washington, D. 
C., and in a few hours reached New 
York. There was sufficient time to see 
much of greater New York and also to 
enjoy stopovers in the more important 
cities through which we passed. Boston 
was our next stop before considering our 
return trip. From New York we had a 
choice of a boat trip to New Orleans, or 
we could return direct by rail. The boat 
trip interested us, and we enjoyed a 
pleasant voyage from New York through 
the reefs of Florida, across the Gulf of 
Mexico to New Orleans. We again 
boarded a train and from that city sped 
across the great Southwest, with time 


for a stopover at the Grand Canyon. We 
arrived in Los Angeles three weeks from 
the date of departure. We found those 
three weeks quite enough time in which 
to enjoy the key spots of the nation.” 
We are sending you suggestions as to 
other interesting circle trips. 


Death Valley Accommodations 


Another helpful subscriber has writ- 
ten the following note which we are 
happy to pass along to our readers. 

“The hotels in Death Valley were a bit too ex- 
pensive for us, so we planned to camp. We went 
with complete camping equipment, only to find that 
all we needed was bedding, dishes and food. We 
found a group of well shaded, well-ventilated cabins 
at Furnace Creek ranch, provided with running 
water, stoves, the cleanest of shower facilities, etc., 
for only two dollars a day for two persons.’ —L. F., 
San Mateo, California. 

Thank you, Mrs. F., we do appreciate 
your sending this information along. We 
are always happy to know of new camps, 
resorts, etc., as discovered by our readers 
in their travels. 


Hawaii 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are planning a trip to Honolulu early this 
year and would appreciate any information or 
booklets you can send. Is the fare the same from 
Seattle as from San Francisco? Our child is 1% 
years old. Must we buy a ticket for her?—R. K., 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

Rates between Seattle and Hawaii, 
and between San Francisco and Hawaii 
are the same. Minimum first class one 
way fare is $110 and up for each person; 
cabin class accommodations are $75 and 
up each way. Children over one year of 
age and under twelve require half fare 
tickets. Booklets on the steamship ser- 
vices and on Hawaii have been sent you. 


Short Cruises 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My husband and I want to take a short ocean 
voyage or a cruise that will give us a good rest. It 
must of necessity be a short trip. Can you tell us 
of any? All the cruises I have heard about require 
a month or more, and we do not wish to spend more 
than three weeks at the most. Have you any sug- 
gestions? —R. B., Reno, Nevada. 

Yours is the same difficulty that con- 
fronts so many persons who wish to 
spend only two or three weeks on a trip. 
It was with delight that we discovered a 
fleet of beautiful new ships sailing right 
from our West Coast to tropical waters 
of the south—all within 17 or 18 days, 
and at a moderate cost. These cruise 
ships, extremely modern and strictly 
first class in every respect, sail weekly 
from San Francisco. Alternating routes, 
one ship calls at Puerto Armuelles, 
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New islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


Any travel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
time, send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 
WRITE 837-D ApAm Grant BuILpING, 
San Francisco . CALIFORNIA 





transac Hotel WHITCOMB | 


(at Civic Center) 
Single room with bath: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Double room with bath: 
$4.00, $5.00, $6 00 
Woods -Drury Co. Operators 
James Woods, Pres. 
Ernest Drury, Mgr. 











Old window shades that have become 
faded and worn may be renewed with two 
coats of flat paint well thinned. 














“Only $3 for 
all this?” 


You’ll be surprised, too, when you 
see how much luxury and conve- 
nience you can enjoy at the Hotel 
Lexington for as little as $3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that'll make 
your expense account beam with 
gratitude—it costs only $1 aday more 
for two persons at the Lexington. 
A room which is $3 for one, for in- 
stance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve. at 48th St 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 











Panama and return, with a stop at Los 
Angeles (17 days at the minimum first 
class rate of $160); and the other ship 
calls at Balboa, Canal Zone and return, 
with a stop at Los Angeles (18 days, 
minimum first class $180). We feel cer- 
tain that one of these cruises will fit in 
with your plans, and we have sent you a 
booklet giving further details about the 
cruise and about the lovely ships on 
which you will sail. 


Victoria by Boat 

One of our readers who has just re- 
turned from a short voyage to the Ever- 
green Playground of the Northwest 
writes the following letter which we are 
happy to quote, since it may be of inter- 
est to other SUNSET readers who con- 
template a similar trip: 








Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

“I was among the group of San Franciscans that 
sailed on the maiden voyage of the 8. 8. Santa Rosa 
to Victoria and Seattle a short time ago. Because 
the trip was so enjoyable, I felt that other Sunset 
readers would like to know about the newest travel 
route to the Northwest. Of course, sailing on any 
maiden voyage is a thrill in itself—but the ship is 
a revelation in ships. The dining room service is 
unsurpassable. I’ve traveled on every ocean, and I 
know. Every member of the crew contributes his 
part to the regal service that awaits passengers on 
this steamship line. From the library to the dining 
room, from the deck to the stateroom, everything about 
the ship and the attention the passenger receives, 
certainly makes it a delightful journey. I am en- 
thusiastic over the ship and over the new route. It 
| is particularly gratifying to know that one may also 
| enjoy this same service from any of the West Coast 
ports through the Canal to New York. I recommend 
it highly.” —H. R., San Francisco, California. 








Any one interested in a short ocean 


| San Francisco, may secure additional 
| details about this new service by address- 
| ing an inquiry to this department. 


| 


The Americas 
| Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
I have heard that it is now possible to go by bus 

direct to New Orleans and then by excursions to 
| Havana, and Panama. What is the cost of such a 
| trip from Los Angeles, and how long is the boat 
| trip from New Orleans?—C. G., Los Angeles, Cali- 
| fornia. 
| A direct service connects Los Angeles 
| with New Orleans by comfortable roomy 
| motor coaches. The one way rate be- 
| tween these points is $36.50. From New 
| Orleans a cruise ship sails every Satur- 
| day (you will want to spend a few days 
|in this interesting old city, so arrive 
| ahead of sailing date) for a 12-day cruise, 
| visiting Caribbean ports—Havana, Pan- 
| ama and Nicaragua. 
| cruise is $97.50 minimum first class. We 
have sent you a booklet giving further 
details about this trip. 





AN INVITATION 


ANY Sunset readers are already 

thinking in terms of vacation. 
Whether you plan that long desired 
ocean voyage, a trip to the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, or just a weekend 
vacation, write Sunset Travel Ser- 
|| vice for suggestions and for help 
|| with your vacation plans. All in- 
|| quiries are answered by mail, so 
please enclose postage. 
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| voyage between Seattle, Victoria and | 
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through the 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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LAN your trip to the CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION, at Chicago, 
through the famous Evergreen Play- 
ground. Send coupon below for in- 
formation. 


Ticket good until October 31st 


ONLY $9030 


Round Trip to Chicago 
from San Francisco 


WeEither, or both ways, through Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, you have an 
opportunity to visit Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula, Columbia River Gorge, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, Vancouver, Yellow- 
stone Park. Let us help you plan your trip 
through this wonderful country on the 


new NORTH 
COAST LIMITED 


NO EXTRA FARE 


On this fine train you have all the latest 
travel comforts 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


R. J. TOZER, 
General Agent 


San Francisco 





657 Market St. 


Please send me information regarding the Northern 
Pacific — also the Century of Progress Exposition. 


Name — 


Address 














































In 


Western 
Gardens 


By Ralph D. Cornell 


Landscape Architect 


HE average American, small-home 

arrangement of the era from which 
we now seem to be emerging, was laid 
out on a more or less typical plan fitted 
onto standardized, rectangular lots of 
uniform size. The entrance and living 
room of the house were in front, the kit- 
chen and a bed room usually at the back, 
with the other rooms crowded between 
these to get such view and bits of sun- 


Good ‘laste 

















shine as the side walls of adjoining 
houses might permit. The garage, 
superseding the stable, was placed at 
the back of the lot in reminiscence of 
days when livestock was a concomitant 
part even of urban homes. And con- 
necting the garage with the street was 
a long ribbon of glaring concrete to 
decorate the entire length of the lot. 
Modern taste is evolving, from this 
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pattern of yesteryear, a new arrange- 
ment that takes into consideration 
changes both in our habits of living and 
in our habits of thinking about homes 
and gardens. The prevailing tendency 
among progressive designers of today 
seems to be to bring the house forward 
on the lot, condensing the front yard 
into as small a plot as is compatible with 
building laws and other limiting factors. 
With this accomplished the service quar- 
ters of the house, and the garage, are 
placed next the street with the living 
quarters at the back where they can be 
intimately tied into the garden plan to 
give the owner a maximum of privacy 
and freedom in his daily home life. 
With this modern arrangement a porch 
or terrace may open directly from the 
living or dining room to form the tran- 
sition between house and garden that 
makes possible the greatest enjoyment 
from both. Instead of looking onto the 
street or against a neighbor’s wall, the 
living room may thus open out into a 
quiet spot of beauty that invites tran- 
quillity and peace within the home. 
Having discussed taste as it applies to 
the fitness and adaptation of garden de- 
signs, in a previous article, the discussion 
here should perhaps consider more 
definitely the elements of taste that 
enter into composition and appearance 


On this page are reproduced views from two 
western living rooms. Note the effective archi- 
tectural details in each instance 
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of gardens. Granting then that the 
modern tendency for home planning is 
as above stated, it would seem to be en- 
tirely logical and quite obvious that the 
garden plot, however small, should bear 
some definite, axial relation to the living 
room or other portion of the dwelling. 
This is usually best accomplished 
through a doorway, although a window, 
a terrace or a porch may serve to estab- 
lish the axis upon which the garden is 
built. 

Such an axis need not be rigidly formal 
nor glaringly obtrusive in order to tie 
the house and garden into closer prox- 
imity. It may be so simple a thing as a 
small patch of open lawn with a sun dial 
or a bird bath or an urn to focus atten- 
tion at the garden end farthest from the 
house. Or it may be established by a 
simple walk or a double row of planting 
that leads away with converging per- 
spective. Its degree of formality and 
fixedness will be determined by the 
house, the style of garden and the taste 
of those responsible for its design. 

In close relation to such axial balance 
comes the matter of space composition 
in the garden, which is just another way 
of designating the relationship between 
the flat, open spaces and the vertical 
masses of foliage or architectural struc- 
tures. This is a thing of vital impor- 
tance to good taste in garden composi- 
tion, and yet it is frequently neglected 
or abused. Over-crowding of planting 
and other objects probably ruins the 
composition of more gardens than does 
any other single error. Where the gar- 
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Second in a Series of Three 
Articles On This Subject 


den plot is small, the type plan invari- 
ably should be an enclosing screen of 
foliage or walls with a more or less flat 
and open centerpiece. The size and type 
of the garden will largely dictate the 
scale and character of materials to be 
used within its boundaries, but the open, 
central areas may be surfaced with low 
foliage masses, with turf or even with 
gravel. 

It is an interesting fact that enclosing 
a garden in a way to screen out nearby 
objects, instead of seeming to shut it in 
and cramp its space, actually gives the 
visual impression of increased size and 
roominess. When the foundations are 
laid for a new house and the floor joists 
are just down, the rooms always appear 
to be so much smaller than they do after 
the walls are erected and the space is 
enclosed. The same is true with the gar- 
den. The enclosing screen that hides 
the neighbor’s incinerator and the near- 
by light pole also carries the eye past 
the immediate surroundings to bring 
the sky and the rich green of neighboring 
trees into one’s own little garden, to be 
enjoyed as a gift from the gods. In this 
way one can borrow from his neighbor or 
from the adjoining hills and bring into 
his own garden, for perpetual use and 
enjoyment, outside beauties, at the same 
time that his screen of planting has 
obliterated the nearby, unsightly sur- 
roundings. Some of the accompanying 
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photographs will illustrate this fact. 

In studying the garden to give it en- 
closure and seclusion and axial relation- 
ship to some portion of the house, it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that a focal 
point of special interest is invaluable to 
all good compositions. 

Good taste in the fitness of such things 
will, however, prevent their excessive 
use. Too many accents or points of in- 
terest will cause the garden composition 
to fall apart and will create a very rest- 
less, uncomfortable garden. One bird 
bath or one axial emphasis in a small 
garden may be very good; but to fill the 
garden with bird baths or to have too 
many competing axes within a limited 
space would, most obviously, be out of 
taste with good design. Thus the con- 
trast necessary to good composition may 
lead into absolute disintegration and dis- 
cord if carried to excess. Perhaps we 
are prone to err on one side as often as 
on the other, and yet the problem is to 
achieve the proper balance between har- 
mony and contrast. 

The materials from which a garden is 
built are so diversified and so changing 
in character that their proper handling 
presents very special problems. The 
garden cannot, like the house, be built 
to stand through the years without 
change,—for the plant materials used 
in the garden are continually altering 
their form and color and size and char- 
acter. One cannot build a garden today 
as it will look tomorrow or as he wishes 
it to look when it has become the picture 

(Continued on page 32) 





¥ Al left a garden detail that furnishes very definite accent to the composition. 


This decorative pool is in a city garden, the open center of which is only 
20 by 30 feet. Though close to a busy street, the garden is entirely screened by 





plantings. Below is a happy solution of the small outdoor living room 
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How We Built 
Our Garden Wall 


By Marion Stackable 


$ ce little house looked so lonely sit- 
ting on the top of a hill, in a great 
expanse of unbounded country, that we 
decided to enclose the front yard with 
a hedge or fence. A protective stucco 
wall was the legitimate thing, as it 
would balance a wall at the back, and 
as the house is of Spanish type. But the 
expense was a big consideration. Think- 
ing it over, my son, who had no building 
experience whatever, decided to try a 
stucco wall himself. A design was 
settled upon and the work begun. It 
proved to be easier than was expected, 
and the finished product is most gratify- 
ing. It sets off the house, while the 
grounds seem larger and have a more 
balanced appearance. One can see many 
other homes that would be greatly im- 
proved if enclosed in a similar manner. 

With the thought in mind that some 
other SuNsET reader might like to add 
a wall to his home, a description of the 
construction is given below. 

This stucco wall is rather long, being 
60 feet, less 4 feet for the front entrance 
and 8 feet for the driveway. The side 
walls are respectively 15 and 20 feet in 
length, making a total of about 83 linear 
feet. The height was made 33 inches, 
which, with a 3-inch turnover on top 
exactly uses the 3-foot chicken wire. 
This makes approximately 410 square 
feet of wall. There follows a list of mate- 
rials used, together with amounts re- 
quired and prices paid for the same. 

4 by 4 redwood posts, 48 lin. ft. 

at $3000 per MM... . ... 6. $ 
2 by 4 Oregon pine, 190 lin. ft. at 


Srsi9o wer NM. «oo. se ssn 8s 1.90 
1 by 6 redwood siding, goo lin. ft. 
ee ech. ot) ae 6.30 
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(100 ft. sawed in half to make 


200 ft. 1 by 3) 
175 ft. 1-in. mesh 21-gauge 3-ft. 
CUICKER WIPE 20:5 chen Kas. < ae 

7 lbs. staples at 10 cents...... .70 
CET Sa Retr ae eee Se eT i ee .50 
4 sacks cement at 70 cents..... 2.80 
UBB ENR oa oS is sso arco ons ie A 
34 ton sand at $2.00 per ton... 1.50 
lasterer’s trowel............. 45 


Tiles (these were left over from 
the house and did not have to 
be purchased) 2.245. 06.0%%.. 





Total for materials........$19.10 


The cost of about 27 cents per linear 
foot may give an idea of the amount 
of wall one would desire. Lumber and 
cement prices may vary in different 
localities, but those given will prove to 
be very nearly correct. Third grade 
lumber was used throughout, but the 
redwood siding was very fine though 
sold under this grade. All lumber was 
purchased in 10-foot lengths with the 
exception of the 4 x 4 posts, which were 
8 feet long, each piece making two 4-foot 
posts. We set 12 of these posts in the 
ground, the two center end posts being 
36 inches above the ground, large posts 
45 inches at highest part of slant, and 
the two side end posts the same as the 
center ones. All other posts were the 
height of the wall, 33 inches. The posts 
in the middle of the wall were placed 
just far enough apart to permit nailing 
the redwood siding to them. Between 
these posts at top and along the ground 
are placed the 2 x 4’s, shortened sufh- 
ciently to fit. An upright 2 x 4 was then 
placed halfway between the 4 x 4 posts 
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in each 10-foot section. Of course each 
stretch of wall was not exactly an even 
20 or 30 feet long, and small sections 
were necessary to obtain the correct 
length. This completed the frame. 

The three large posts were formed by 
making a 10-inch square of the siding 
and nailing this to the top of the post, 
which was cut on an angle of 45 degrees. 
At the base of the post, four small blocks 
of 3-inch wood are nailed to the 4 x 4 to 
make a frame to nail the siding to. The 
10-inch top plus an inch of siding on four 
sides makes each post one foot square. 
The siding is nailed to the wall horizon- 
tally, five 6-inch and one 3-inch board 
being necessary to make the height, and 
together with the 4-inch frame makes a 
wall 6 inches in thickness. The nobs on 
the four small posts are built out side- 
wise to make them 6 inches square. The 
chicken wire was then applied, with 3 
inches turned over from each side to 
cover the top. Tops of posts had to be 
patched out, everything being com- 
pletely covered. It will be found that 
it pays to nail the chicken wire quite 
closely with the staples (six inches each 
way is about right) otherwise too much 
stucco will be required to cover the wire. 
The wall was now ready for stucco. 

The stucco is made of a mixture of 
sand, cement, and water. Two and one- 
half parts of sand to one part of cement, 
by volume, makes a good stucco. It 
should be wet enough to handle easily 
but not wet enough to run. Beach sand 
may be used, but should be strained to 
remove foreign matter. As for the ce- 
ment, it may be mixed in a wheelbarrow 
if metal, a tub or even a box. Square 
corners are to be avoided, however, and 
a cement mixer, if available, will save 
much labor. Mix the sand and cemenc 
thoroughly before wetting the stucco. 
The stucco was mixed and applied a 
wheelbarrowful at a time, using the 
trowel, and each amount allowed to set 
slightly before finishing. For this latter 
process, keep the trowel very wet, and 
smooth the stucco with an upward 
sweep of the trowel. The inside corner 
of a square tee can serve to round cor- 
ners and the top edge of the wall. Pa- 
tience is necessary when first attempting 
to handle the stucco, but practice will 
soon make the work easier. After plas- 
tering with the stucco was completed, 
only the whitewashing remained. 

This wash is a solution of a white 
Portland cement in water. It goes quite 
far, and 75 cents worth was sufficient 
to wash this wall. The addition of a 
small amount of lime putty, and also 
lime, will make the job whiter and the 
cement go farther. Either an old paint 
brush or a kalsomine brush is satisfac- 
tory for applying the wash, which should 
not be made too thick. Two coats will 
usually be found best, but one will do. 
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The beautiful garden of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Rosenberg of Fresno, 
California is flooded each evening with “artificial moonlight.” These 
photographs indicate the lighted pool and one of the electroliers that 
illuminates the center of the garden 





Enjoy 
Your Garden 
at Night 


N the cool of the evening when the day’s work is done is 
really the time to enjoy the garden. Here in the West, 
hundreds of wise home gardeners are doubling that enjoy- 









ment by lighting certain attractive nooks with flood lights 
placed advantageously in highest trees, or with smaller 
electric lamps semi-concealed in garden wall, the bird bath 
or the lily pool. The garden, thus high lighted becomes a 
place where members of the family can work, play or rest 
throughout the long summer evenings. 

Why not increase the beauty and usefulness of your gar- 
den this coming summer by lighting it? Such equipment 
is not expensive to install—any electrician will gladly give 
you figures and suggestions. Remember always, however, 
to have the installations made by one who really knows how 
it should be done. Remember, too, to buy American made 
bulbs—they are certain to give the most satisfaction. 
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ENDERFEET who tour the 
West usually manage to in- 
clude one, two or three of our 
National Parks in their itinerary, 
stopping at Yellowstone, Glacier 


Little Patch 
of Heaven 


Carl Vare 









Described 








by 










and Yosemite to absorb the enor- 
mity of Nature there. But there 
are relatively few who make the 
pilgrimage to Sequoia Park, no 
doubt because it is smaller than 
most and not so well known. Yet 
I, who have seen them all, believe 
Sequoia Park to be the most im- 
pressive of all the nation’s play- 
grounds. It is a huge Cathedral— 
built high and quiet above the 
fretful works of men. 

In the spring, when the orange 
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live there for the rest of your life. 

Other tree varieties grow in the 
Park—the giant sequoias are scat- 
tered among them singly, in pairs, 
and in groups. High overhead 
the wind sighs through the leafy 
branches; below them the smaller 
trees sway in the breeze; but these 
ancient giants stand, immovable 
as the mountain from which they 
spring. If God created these 
things, no church could be as good 





a place in which to worship Him 





and olive groves are flowering, 
when the hillsides are covered with 
blooms and the air is dreamily sur- 
charged with the scents and perfumes of 
new, growing life, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley is a beautiful gateway to the Park 
of the Big Trees that towers above it. 
Good roads from all parts of California 
lead to Sequoia. A glance at your map 
will show you how near it is to the 
middle of the State. As the highway 
leaves the Valley, it narrows to a moun- 
tain road, wide enough for two-way 
traffic, good all the way tothe Park. In 
the twenty-four miles between Three 
Rivers, the beginning of the ascent, and 
the Giant Forest, the end of the road, 
it rises from eight hundred to sixty-five 
hundred feet above sea level—an aver- 
age of about two hundred fifty feet to 
the mile. A reasonable amount of cau- 
tion is all that is necessary in driving 
these roads; they are no more dangerous 
than the average city street. 
Winding up and around sharp turns 
and snakelike curves, most of the way 


. Ez 


the road hangs to the edge of the moun- 
tain—a cliff on one side, a sheer drop 
on the other. As you climb, the drowsy 
warmth of the Valley below is replaced 
by the invigorating coolness of high 
places. Every turn of the road offers 
more resplendent scenes than the last. 
The snow-topped Sierras on one side, the 
Valley, warm, luxuriant, below. What 
a contrast! Before long the thick 
growth of pines cuts off the view; the 
trees grow larger; you round a bend- 
and there is your first sequoia. 

Words do not describe—you cannot 
imagine—trees thirty feet and more 
through their bases, majestic things 
towering straight into the sky. Silent, 
living things that have been there for 
thousands of years. You must see them 
to believe. The aromatic warmth of 
mountain air, the sun shining down 
through the dark green foliage in golden 
columns on the rich red tree trunks will 
make you want to get out of your car and 
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as this Temple of Trees. You will 

feel as your ancestors must have felt, 
ages ago, when they were worshippers 
of the Sun. You will look up at these 
grand works of Nature and realize that 
they and the Sun have looked at each 
other since before the coming of Christ. 
If you have plenty of time you will 
want to stay at one of the camps where 
the shy, tame mule deer begs you for 
scraps of food, and inquisitive chip- 
munks, jays and woodpeckers pester you 
at mealtime—and like as not will visit 
you in your tent or cabin. Whether you 
have time to stay or not you will at least 
go to see the General Sherman Tree, 
largest and oldest cf living things. You 
will want to climb to the top of Moro 
Rock—some thousand-odd steps—and 
look over the edge tc an abrupt drop of 
more than four thousand feet. You will 
want to see the friendly brown and black 
bears. You will want to wander along 
a quiet trail and wonder what you 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Evergreen Shrubs for Sunset Land 


HEN gardeners are gathered to- 

gether and the man from Massa- 
chusetts or the woman from Washington 
begins to warm up on the beauty of 
deciduous shrubs, with emphasis, per- 
haps, on the Ghent azaleas or the 
fragrant French hybrid lilacs, just watch 
the California gardener, particularly if 
he comes from the coast or the southern 
part of the state, try to turn the conver- 
sation onto evergreen flowering shrubs. 
He knows that only in climates of com- 
paratively warm winters can any very 
wide range of broad-leaved evergreens 
be grown, and, moreover, that they are 
of prime importance in any garden 
which cannot rest up over the winter 
months. He will want to take advan- 
tage of his favorable conditions, for it is 
a very real asset he has in his gardening, 
the opportunity to tie his house to the 
ground by foundation plantings which 
are more solid and permanent in their 
effect than shrubs which lose their leaves, 
or to frame his garden with a heavy 
screen which will always shut out un- 
desired sights and give backgrounds to 
his flowering plants at all times of the 
year. 

As this is not a general treatise on 
shrubs but a few notes on some of those 
of moderate size and real distinction 
which are entitled to a place in any gar- 
den adapted to their needs, I shall make 
only brief comments of a general char- 
acter. In the selection of shrubs, those 
to be planted against the house will 
naturally tend to be ones of not too 
rampant growth, as one neither wants 
to be buried by them nor to be con- 
tinually having to cut them down or 
back. On the margins of the garden, on 
the other hand, the less formal and more 
vigorous shrubs make more interesting 
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General Favorites 
Adapted to the 


Home Garden 


By Sydney B. Mitchell 


skylines and frame the garden more 
quickly. In the list which follows, 
Azalea hinodogiri is an excellent example 
of a shrub for path or foundation plant- 
ing, Fremontia mexicana for a boundary 
or background shrub. Many shrubs are 
best in full sun, some prefer partial shade. 
Most are quite tolerant of ordinary 
garden soil, though some demand that 
it be lime free. When well established 
the majority can go through the sum- 
mer in the San Francisco Bay region 
without watering, though some will 
be happier with occasional soakings 
such as they naturally get if they border 
lawns. Some need occasional pruning 
to keep them in shape or bounds and to 
produce good flowering wood. Study 
of the flowering habit is necessary to 
settle in each case whether such pruning 
is best done in fall or spring. 

Planting can be done almost any time 
of the year, as evergreen shrubs, unlike 
the deciduous ones, are always supplied 
in pots or balled. Only where an imme- 
diate effect is wanted and can be paid 
for should the largest sizes be bought. 
Young, sturdy stuff is best, if well 
planted, that is in holes much larger 
than their pots, the loose soil filled back 
providing an easy root run, the ball 
unbroken, for evergreens resent root 
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disturbance, and care taken to thor- 
oughly pack the soil around it and water 
well at once. Attention should be given 
to the growing habits and sizes of plants, 
so as not to get them too close together 
or too far apart at the beginning. While 
they do not yet fill the space they will 
some day cover, annuals or bulbs can 
be grown between them. Even in a 
small place it is best to avoid the botan- 
ical garden idea of one shrub of a kind, 
to be satisfied with fewer kinds, and by 
grouping obtain stronger effects and a 
repose impossible in a specimen garden. 


The Best Heathers 


Erica melanthera is my first selection, 
as I am discussing shrubs according to 
season and it is always in flower by New 
Year’s Day, often earlier. This is for 
California gardens the best heath or 
heather, being tall, strong, easily grown, 
and an early and profuse bloomer. It is 
from South Africa. All the heathers 
really adapted to our dry climate are 
from there or around the Mediterranean. 
It is perfectly true that sentiment ts all 
for Scotch heather, but as I have several 
plants of this in my own garden I can 
truthfully state that it is inherently far 
less ornamental than its South African 
relatives and, moreover, even on this 
foggy hillside misses its Scotch mist and 
far greater rainfall. Erica melanthera, 
which merely means the heather with 
black anthers—that much Greek from 
far-off college days still sticks—is un- 
usually tall and upstanding in its family, 
and in its typical form has rosy lavender 
flowers in full panicles which persist in 
good condition for weeks. There is a 
somewhat less rampant variety with 
very much darker, redder flowers, per- 
haps the best for a constricted area. 
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Another heather competing with E£. 
melanthera in season 1s E. mediterranea, 
which has the unsatisfactory habit of 
opening only a few flowers at a time, so 
that there are almost always brown ones 
among the lavender. Much better is 
E. regerminans, of more moderate growth 
than E. melanthera and giving a solid 
purplish pink effect in late fall and early 
winter from its large panicles of little 
flowers. If you prefer an April heather, 
take E. persoluta alba or E. persoluta 
rosea, the latter particularly attractive 
in its masses of pale smoky pink. These 
are however much shorter-lived than £. 
melanthera. All heathers like an acid 
soil. Most gardens in California have 
such soil, so no preparation is needed, 
but if yours has lime in it the simple 
thing to do is to dig a large hole and mix 
the soil in the hole half and half with any 
peat before planting. Erica melanthera 
tends to grow tall, so after a few years 
must be pruned. Do this by cutting 
back flowering branches below the pan- 
icles just as they go out of flower. 


A Good Barberry 


Berberis Darwinti is the best known 
member of the Chilean evergreen bar- 
berries, characterized by small, dark 
green leaves somewhat suggestive of a 
diminutive prickly holly and drooping 
clusters of deep orange flowers in early 
spring. These also are the features for 
which it is valued, for, unlike the Chinese 
deciduous members of the family, it does 
not have brilliant red or coral berries in 
autumn but rather inconspicuous blue- 
purple ones. It is, however, a nice 
shrub either to make a low mass or a 
somewhat informal hedge. Sometimes 
it is even clipped for hedge purposes, 
but as this trimming removes all the 
growth which produces flowers and 
moreover there are many better ever- 
greens for such formal treatment, it is 
better to leave it as nature intended. It 
has no special cultural requirements or 
soil preferences and does well in sun or 
shade. There is a hybrid of this species 
called Berberis stenophylla, with slender, 
arching branches and small, narrow, 
lighter green leaves, the flowers being 
deep yellow. It makes such an impen- 
etrable hedge that, planted on the 
University of California campus at 
Berkeley, just west of Wheeler Hall, 
even students have been unable to make 
a short cut through it. 


For a Dry Slope 


Genista racemosa, also sometimes listed 
as Cytisus racemosus (but it literally 
smells as sweet by either name) is just 
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Evergreen Shrubs for Sunset Land 


(Continued from page 13) 


one member of the large and, to Pacific 
coast gardeners, very important family 
of brooms. I have picked it because it 
has quite nice green foliage—many 
brooms have no leaves at all—it is not 
rampant or inclined to grow tall and 
gawky in its adolescence, and its racemes 
of bright, sweet, yellow pea-like flowers 
are not only produced in multitudes 
about Easter but keep on coming in a 
less profuse way most of the year. Like 
other brooms, it is extremely resistant 
to drought and indifferent to the quality 
of the soil, and so extremely desirable 
as a covering for a dry, hungry bank or 
slope and well adapted to places be- 
yond the reach of the garden hose. It 
inclines to self sow but never becomes a 
menace. Its one drawback is that it is 
less resistant to low temperatures than 
many of the brooms, so in cold climates 
is always found as a potted greenhouse 
plant. For the north the best substitute 
is probably the Scotch broom, Cytisus 
scoparius, of fine color but a bit awk- 
ward in growth and limited to a June 
crop of flowers. 


Fremontia Mexicana 


Fremontia mexicana is the one Cali- 
fornia native son in my list, for it is 
found in southern California as well as 
in Mexico. Its large mallow-like yellow 
flowers with rusty-red centers are ap- 
parently preferred to the less grown pure 
yellow Fremontia californica, which has 
the drawback of less precocity in flower- 
ing. True, the dull green fig-like leaves 
and the stiff and rangy growth of this 
tall shrub do not fit it for formal places, 
but its multitude of large flowers, pro- 
duced even on small, young plants, are 
very effective and it is still sufficiently 
uncommon to elicit interest and inquiry. 
This again is a thing to grow on the 
outskirts of the garden, as it goes up to a 
dozen feet or more in time and moreover 
is happiest out of reach of the hose all 
summer, in fact the one thing to remem- 
ber is to plant it in a dry place and leave 
it alone. 


Plant an Azalea 


Azalea hinodegiri may not be every- 
body’s choice for color. It is a brilliant 
rosy crimson, sometimes optimistically 
called in catalogues rosy-scarlet, but 
cruelly described as magenta by those 
who don’t like it. It is one of the 
Kurume azaleas from Japan, evergreen, 
and neat and compact in growth, mak- 
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ing a large flat head which is practically 
covered with flowers in April or May. 
From their habit the Kurumes, which in- 
clude whites, pinks, salmons, reds in 
both single and double flowers, are of 
the Azalea family those best adapted to 
the central Pacific coast, being hardier 
than the evergreen Indian azaleas so 
well suited to gardens in the real south 
and more drought-resistant than the } 
deciduous varieties of the Ghent or 
mollis sections, which are better further 
north where winters are colder and sum- 
mers wetter. Azaleas have definite de- 
sires; if you cannot supply them it is 
better to leave them to gardeners who 
can. They dislike full sunshine, so give 
them half shade, an eastern or northern 
exposure rather than a western or 
southern one. They dislike lime, so to 
be sure their soil is acid mix with peat 
and also mulch the plants with it. This 
will help hold the moisture which they 
like and do away with the temptation 
to dig the soil around the roots, a prac- 
tice of gardeners very distressing to such 
surface-rooting plants. Mine do best 
on the margin of a lawn, facing east and 
with shade behind them, as Hinodegiri 
is apt to burn if the sunshine is very 
brilliant in its flowering season. 





Most Popular of Rock Roses 


Cistus ladaniferus maculatus is cer- 
tainly the most popular of the rock 
roses, those evergreen shrubs with single 
rose-like flowers which grow all along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and so 
are naturally happy in much of coastal 
California and even as far north as Vic- 
toria, in the case of the hardier species 
C. laurifolius. Though they differ in 
their white, rosy-red or pink flowers and 
in their variously gray or green foliage 
and in their stature of from one to six 
feet or more, the rock roses have in com- 
mon the desirable characteristics of in- 
difference to drought and to poor soil. 
So they are useful for dry, sunny slopes 
and make excellent ground covers for 
what might otherwise be neglected 
places, even if the flowers are fugacious 
and in the pinks a bit crude in color. Of 
the beauty of my particular selection, a 
dark green-leaved shrub of three or four 
feet, there is no question, when day after 
day in May it is covered with its fresh 
lot of white flowers of perhaps three 
inches across, each petal with the dark 
red spot which accounts for this variety 
being “maculatus.” Though not at 
present commonly available in our nur- 
series, there is also a lovely hybrid of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Look At 
~ Your Rugs 


Rugs should always lie straight. One 
large rug is best for any room but if 
you wish to use small ones, place 
them as shown in the large photo- 
graph at right. The rug arrange- 
ment in the room below is incorrect 
according to the rules of Interior 
Decoration 


SAYS 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


(Sunset Decorating Consultant) 
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ARPETS are now made in very wide widths so that even 

large floors may be covered all over without a seam. This 
is called Broadloom carpet and it is made in many delightful 
colors, the most fashionable ones today being green, rust, bur- 
gundy and peach. Broadloom is also used for rugs and may be 
cut to the desired size; borders are not necessary. Plain rugs 
should be used when considerable design or pattern (such as a 
figured wallpaper or very figured and colorful upholstery fabrics) 
already exists in the room. If, on the other hand, these fabrics 
are plain and the room itself seems lacking in interest, then a 
figured rug should be used. The best figured rugs of this kind, 
are, of course, the Orientals; and while the price of these is very 
low today yet it may still be more than you wish to pay. It is 
here that the new domestic Orientals take their place at a lower 
price. These American machine-made rugs reproduce the fine 
hand-made rugs of the Orient; they are quite correct for the 
average home and have splendid decorative qualities. Even our 
old friends, the Axminsters and the Wiltons, are better looking 
today; they have richer colors, better designs, and a lustrous 
finish so that in a general classification they too come under the 
popular name of American Orientals. 
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Our Cabin 
Built a Piece 
ata Time 














ID you ever own a play- 

house? If you did it was a 
joy to you, if you did not you 
probably longed for one. Be as- 
sured that it is not too late for 
the playhouse, the joy, or the 
thrill that it might ever have 
been. For the grown-up version 
can give the imagination quite as 
free rein, can provide the satis- 
faction of creative accomplish- 
ment, and open the door to recre- 
ation and relaxation undreamed of 
—unless you have already made 
for yourself a little retreat is some 
spot that you love. We call ours 
“The Cabin,” and to us every let- 
ter is a capital, it is THE Casin. Now 
the fact that we have it proves to me 
that almost anyone can achieve as much. 
The story of it may help you to see the 
way to your own small haven. 

It happens that we have always spent 
our summers camping in a spot we were 
fond of; to us there is real pleasure to 
be had in going back each year to the 
same spot. After a couple of years of 
carrying our camp equipment back and 
forth we arranged to store it in an un- 
used room in a nearby farm house. Then 
the idea grew that if we only had a little 
building of some sort. Oh, just a shed! 
We could leave our stove in place, and 
our other equipment, and it would be 
ready for use, thus saving the time and 
labor spent in setting up camp and stor- 
ing it away again. 

We knew the surrounding country 
pretty well, and also the people, so by 
talking about our idea to different ones, 
we found a man who was willing to let 
us have a bit of his ranch for our pur- 
pose. The fact that it was a place that 
was useless to him for cultivation or 
grazing made it all the better for our 
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Story and Sketches 
By 
Hazel Salmi 


use, for it had about it the wildness and 
untouched beauty that we love. 

This may suggest to you a way to 
secure a site, for many of the most de- 
sirable places to have a cabin are in 
sections where the land is owned in 
fairly large tracts and where small sites 
are not available. But it is often possible 
to find a ranch owner who is willing to 
give a long term lease on a suitable piece 
at a reasonable figure. The advantage 
of having your cabin located where 
some interested person can look it over 
now and then, during the time it is un- 
occupied, is obvious. Also the con- 
venience of being near the source of 
milk, eggs, vegetables and fruit helps 
solve the food problem. 

The first year we put up the shell of 


the place—that was all we could afford. 
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We hired a truck with a driver, 
one of the neighboring ranchers, 
and, with the carpenter who was 
to guide us through the first in- 
tricacies of joists and rafters, went 
to the nearest lumber mill—in our 
case 35 miles away. There the 
carpenter selected our lumber ac- 
cording to the lists he had made 
from our own drawings. 





DISHES | 
PPtbsisce i The plan was for one room, con- 
ty eh. structed of redwood boards, sur- 
PORCH STOVE! sic! faced on the inside, and battened 
| both outside and inside. The split 
Pa redwood shakes for the roof we 
“Shes were able to get in the neighbor- 
Se _ ———— hood as well as some of the under- 


pinning. The cabin is on a hillside, so 
we needed some heavy timbers to sup- 
port it on the down hill side. And let 
me say here that a fairly steep hillside 
is a grand place for a cabin, as it gives 
one plenty of dry storage space under- 
neath. 

The windows and terra-cotta for the 
chimney we took with us from the city. 
The Dutch door was made on the job. 
Poles for railings and banisters were 
gotten from young trees on the place, 
also slabs of redwood bark for stairs and 
closing in around three sides of the 
cabin below the floor line. The materials 
available at hand often suggest the type 
of construction and treatment, produc- 
ing an effect in harmony with the sur- 
roundings, and also being an economy. 

The laying out of the building, es- 
pecially if it is on a slope, the erecting 
of the frame, the floor and rafters is the 
part that requires experienced help, un- 
less one knows something of building. 
We depended upon our carpenter for 
this and required his guidance for more 
than a week. Putting on the battens, 
installing shelves and other conveniences 
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can be done by one of less experience, 
as time permits. 

A glance at the floor plan will show 
that the cabin is really only one room, 
but the partition that juts into the room 
makes a kitchen of the small ell, and on 
one side provides shelves for dishes and 
on the other a clothes closet. A rod 
that runs from the partition to the wall 
to which the bunks are fastened sup- 
ports a curtain which can be drawn 
across the alcove, making a convenient 
dressing room. 

When the windows were in, the chim- 
ney in place and the shelves up for the 
dishes, the culinary department moved 
in. We always sleep out of doors all 
summer, but it is more satisfactory to 
cook inside, where everything can have 
its permanent place and the screens keep 
out winged intruders. Lunch is pleasant 
out of doors, but the mornings and eve- 
nings are cool, so we enjoy those meals 
inside. 

Now the essential construction work 
was done and we settled ourselves to 
give pleasant consideration to the ways 
we could develop the beauty and in- 
dividuality of our little abode. From 
now on we felt that we could do the 
work ourselves, for from the actual doing 
comes as much joy as from the final 
possession. 

Of course we wanted a fireplace, but 
that would have to wait. The original 
plan was made with one in mind, but at 
present it was just a blank wall. Each 
year was to have some important piece 
of development of its own, the first year 
the shell of the building, the second, the 
installing of the water system. At first 
the water was carried from a spring be- 

















low the cabin, but the second expendi- 
ture was to provide pipe and tank to 
bring it down from a spring up the hill. 
This was done according to schedule, 
and a sink put in, and, under the cabin, 
on the down hill side, a shower. 

The third year brought our greatest 
luxury, the fireplace. All the labor was 
done by the family, father, mother and 
fourteen year old son, so the whole sum- 
mer vacation was allowed for that. The 
fire bricks for lining and the cement, 
lime, and terra-cotta flue lining were 
purchased, but all other materials, rocks, 
gravel, and sand we got from the creek. 
In all this hauling we used a trailer be- 
hind the car; and, with the exception of 
the first lumber that was brought on a 
truck, everything else, from furniture 
to water tank, went up on the trailer 
and running board of our little car. 

The plan for the fireplace and chim- 
ney had been carefully worked out ac- 
cording to data obtained from a govern- 
ment bulletin on fireplaces. And if you 
want to know a moment of real sus- 
pense it is when you light the first 
smudge fire in your new fireplace. Will 
it draw?—bated breath—oh! It does, 
and you breathe freely again and know 
a genuine satisfaction in the knowledge 
that your work is good. 

When the fireplace was finished, the 
sketches for the fireside settee and the 
bunks for winter use were made. The 
parts were to be made at home and 
taken up on the next trip. Each sum- 
mer has its major development, but 
there are always many minor develop- 
ments that are accomplished, both in- 
side and outside that add to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the occupants. 


Below: 








Above: 
bunks beyond. 
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The fireplace nook with the fireside settee which conceals the 


Note the interior wall finish—simple but effective 





convenient working spaces. 
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Rustic seats and tables among the trees, 
rock steps leading to terraced nooks on 
the hillside. All your latent ideas and 
unused artistic ability will blossom forth. 

The fourth year is to see the exten- + 
sion of the porch around two more sides 
of the cabin, and then there will prob- 
ably be something else for the fifth year, 
for already nebulous ideas are taking 
shape. That is the unending joy of such 
a place, it unfolds and blooms to beauty 
unthought of in the beginning. 

You may think that this sounds like 
a yearly session of hard labor, but that 
is because nothing was mentioned about 
the afternoons one spends in a hammock 
under leafy shade, or the early morning 
fishing trips or the swims in the river, 
or the quiet evenings and the white 
moonlight nights. There is no time clock 
to punch, one works as one wishes, and 
if enthusiasm sometimes keeps one long 
on the job—why that is to the good also. 

It is well to choose a location which 
can be reached in three or four hours 
from the permanent home, and one that 
provides a distinct change. If you live 
near the coast, a mountain retreat prob- 
ably gives the most benefit, and if you 
are a valley dweller it may be a real 
change to head for the sea-shore. The 
advantage of being within a few hours 
drive is that every small holiday may be 
spent there and many a week-end. And 
then during the summer you may enjoy 
the visits of your friends. 

To the city apartment dwelling family 
the grown-up playhouse is a boon, but 
regardless of how or where you live, it 
is an investment in health and happi- 
ness, and a source of never ending en- 
joyment—just try it. 


The kitchen end of the cabin with its attractive cupboards and 


The casement window completes the picture 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file,-or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book i 


Egg Noodles with Tuna Fish | 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


1 pound of egg noodles 34 cupful of grated or chopped American cheese 
1 large can of tuna fish 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped pimiento 
1 medium can of mushrooms Salt and pepper to taste 


V6 eupful of top milk 


Cook the egg noodles tender in boiling salted water. Drain, add the 
tuna, broken but not mashed, the mushrooms, cut in slices, the pimiento, 
and seasonings, and mix well. Put into a buttered baking dish, and add 
the milk. Cover the top with the cheese, and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) long enough to heat through and melt the cheese—about 
20 minutes. This is delicious—Mrs. M. D., Spokane, Washington. 


A Man’s Version of French Dressing 


This recipe is original with me, although 
others may have thought of it also. I make 





A MAN’S DINNER 


the usual French dressing, using lemon juice, SS 
oil, salt and sugar. To this base, as you know, Broiled Porterhouse Steak 

: French Fried Potatoes 
other things such as cheese, mayonnaise, hard- | Buttered Peas Hot Hard Rolls 


cooked egg, etc., are often added. Instead of 
these, I take the meat of a soft, ripe avocado, 
mash it with a fork, and mix with the French 
dressing to the consistency desired. Do not include paprika, as the red 
mixed with the light green of the avocado makes an undesirable combina- 
tion. Sprinkle paprika over the dressing afterward if desired. This 
dressing is not only beautiful but very tasty. It is especially good on 
sliced tomatoes, and also on grapefruit and other fruit salads.—C. L. O., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee—and lots of it! 











Kippered Cod 


To serve four persons, take three pieces of 
kippered cod, wash, and place in a casserole. a 
Partly cover with milk (diluted evaporated .” 
milk may be used nicely) and place the cov- __ Raisin Bread 
ered dish in a slow oven (300 degrees) to bake —_— 6d 6<}$—_e—O 
for about an hour. If you wish to bake pota- 
toes at the same time, to serve with this dish, 
the kippered cod may be baked a shorter length of time at higher tem- 
perature. Plain boiled or baked potatoes and watercress or endive are 





AN INVITING SUPPER 











delicious served with this—M. C., Los Angeles, California. | 
Quick Dutch Apple Cake | 
2 cupfuls of flour Y4 cupful of sugar ' 
14 teaspoonful of salt V4 cupful of hard fat 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 1 cupful of milk 
1 egg, beaten 
Topping 
2 or 3 apples, pared and sliced 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


¥ teaspoonful of cinnamon 





Sift the dry ingredients together and cut in 
the fat with a pastry flaker or rub in lightly BREAKFAST DE LUXE 

i i y, i i Orange Juice 
using the finger tips. Add to this the milk coe Re an 
mixed with the beaten egg. Turn the batter Broiled Ham Coffee 











into an oiled baking pan and press into the top 
the sharp edges of apple slices, in parallel rows. Over the top sprinkle the 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar mixed with the cinnamon, and bake 1n a moderate 
(375 degrees) oven for 40 minutes.——Mrs. F. J. B., Glendale, California. 
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U. & PATENT OFF.Cé 
Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 


readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Orange Delicious 


This ice cream, which is frozen in a rotary freezer, is a truly delicious 
dessert. To make it, you will need 


2 cupfuls of sugar 2 egg yolks, well beaten 
1 cupful of water 1 pint of cream, or half cream and 
2 cupfuls of orange juice half evaporated milk 


1 cupful of milk 




















Boil the sugar and water together to a thick 


A FANCY LUNCHEON 
syrup, remove from the fire, add the orange 


juice, and let cool. Meanwhile, scald the milk, | pipe gucau** * oie stachios 

pour over the well-beaten egg yolks, stirring Petite Rolls Waldorf Salad 
*Orange Delicious Angel Cake 

constantly; return to the fire and cook slowly, a Genie 











stirring, for about 3 minutes, or until slightly 
thickened as for custard. Cool, then stir in the 
cream, or cream and evaporated milk (these are not to be whipped), mix 
with the orange syrup, and freeze in a rotary freezer, using 1 part of coarse 
ice cream salt to 8 parts of ice. When stiff, drain off the water, remove 
the dash from the freezer, cork the top, and pack the freezer well, using 
1 part of crushed ice to 3 parts of salt. Let stand a couple of hours to 
ir before serving. Makes about 2 quarts.—Mrs. H. W. H., Vallejo, 
California. 


Date-Nut Bread 
Sunday morning seems the time for something special. One of the 


“specials” that our family likes particularly well is this delicious date-nut 
bread. 


1% cupfuls of white flour Y cupful of brown sugar 

2 cupfuls of graham flour 1% cupful of chopped nuts 

1% cupful of cornmeal 1 cupful of pitted and chopped dates 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 1% cupful of molasses 

1 teaspoonful of soda 2 cupfuls of sour milk 


1 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients, but do not 
discard the bran from the graham; put it in 
with the other materials after sifting. Add | garea Anos Stued with Sausage 
remaining ingredients in the order given, and *Date-Nut Bread 
beat just enough to mix well. Put into two 
small well-greased loaf pans and allow to stand for 15 minutes, then bake 
40 minutes in a moderate (375 degrees) oven. Serve warm or cold.— 
A. M. C., Wilmington, California. 





SUNDAY BREAKFAST 











Danish Fruit Soup 


5 cupfuls of water ¥4 cupful of raisins 

Strip of lemon rind V4 cupful of sugar 

Small stick of cinnamon 2 or 3 fresh or canned peaches or apri- 
Vg cupful of sago cots 

2 apples, peeled, cored and sliced Juice of 1 lemon 


15 prunes, cooked 
1 can of raspberries, or fresh berries or 
fruit juice of any kin 








Heat the water to boiling, and add the CHILDREN WILL LIKE THIS 
lemon rind, cinnamon, sago and apples. Stir LUNCHEON 
constantly to prevent sticking to the bottom. *Danish Fruit Soup 

Bran Roll 
When apples are tender but not mushy add ~~ 
the other ingredients and bring to boiling, 





being careful that it does not stick. Serve in soup plates, warm, not hot. 
With pancakes this makes a satisfying luncheon. The fruit soup is good 
served cold with cream the following day, as it thickens on standing. 
(Granulated tapioca may be used if sago is not easily obtainable.)—Mrs. 
R. N., Alameda, California. 
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with the 
cozy heat of 


KEROSENE 


Burnbrite Kerosene burns 
with a clear, intense flame and 
a sweet odor. It forms no soot, 
and does not char the wick. 

The impurities in common 
kerosene that form soot, char 
the wick and burn with an un- 
pleasant odor have been re- 
moved. 

Burnbrite Kerosene is a 
pure crystal-clear fuel for mod- 
ern stoves and heaters. 


Get Associated 
with Burnbrite. Or- 
der it today from 
your grocer or from 
your neighborhood 
Associated station 
or garage. 





ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Maker of “FLYING A” Gasoline, Associated 
Ethy! Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, 
Associated Household Products and Asso- 
ciated Stoddard Cleaning Solvent. 
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Your Home Questions Answered 
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By Sunset 


Is there any objection to a corner fireplace in a 
living room? I think they are very attractive and 
would like to have one in my new home.—C. D. V., 
Spokane, Washington. 

A corner fireplace may suit a cottage 
type of home but is likely to make a 
room look unbalanced. Besides this, it 
is very dificult to group furniture 
around as we like to today, consequently, 
from a home furnishing viewpoint, I 
cannot recommend it. 


I expect to carpet all my bedrooms and have asked 
the builder to lay pine boards in these rooms as the 


| floor will not be seen. Don’t you think it is wise to 


save money this way?—G. A. R., Vallejo, California. 

For the very little difference in cost 
I think it would be wiser to lay hard- 
wood floors, even under your carpet. 
You may wish to sell the house one day 
and the prospective purchaser may not 
care for carpet, in which case the sale 
might fall through. 


Are they using wallpapers today in any kind of 
home? I like them but do not wish to use them if 
they are out of style—M. M., Reno, Nevada. 

Yes, wallpapers are used very much 
in many kinds of homes. They are more 
popular today than they have been for 
some time. The new designs are particu- 
larly good and they are now made fade- 
less. There are new washable papers 
also, for bathroom or breakfast room. 


Ts it correct to have built-in bookcases in the living 
room of a Spanish home? I have many books and 
like to have them around me.—K. O., Hollywood. 

Recessed bookshelves are correct in 
a Spanish living room, but I would not 
occupy too great amount of wallspace 
with them. Perhaps two, about four 
feet wide, with arched tops reaching as 
high as the windows, might be all right. 
Additional books could be taken care of 
in small movable bookcases. 


We are building a Normandy house and would 
like to know the correct interior wall finishes for this 
type of home, also the best kind of furniture, rugs, 
and draperies to use—Dr. L. A. F., Riverside, 
California. 

Interior stucco is correct for a Nor- 
mandy house. It should have a medium 
texture and may be colored to suit the 
exposure of the room. Bedrooms may 
be canvased and painted or may be 
hung with quaint pattern wallpaper. 
French Provincial furniture suits this 
style of home best but any simple, sturdy 
style may be used. Hooked rugs or 
hooked carpet are preferred, although 
plain broadloom is acceptable. Printed 
linens and semi-glazed chintzes with pro- 
vincial designs are excellent for drap- 
eries. 

The floors in an old home I have purchased are in 
a very bad condition. What would you suggest that 
I do to make them presentable. Also, please indi- 
cate on the plan I enclose the best placing for my 
living room furniture—Mrs. H. L. B., Gridley, 


California. 
As your floors are in such a bad con- 
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dition, I wonder whether you wouldn’t 
like to carpet them. This would give a 
unified and spacious effect to hall, living 
room and dining room. If you do not 
care for carpet then you must either 
have the floors scraped and refinished 
or paint them as sample card sent you. 
Then purchase large rugs to cover as 
much of the floor as possible. I have re- 
turned your plan to you with my idea of 
furniture placement. 


Please tell me the new colors to use for living room 
draperies; I wish to get the newest style and color 
for a room I am refurnishing.—L. M. C., San 
Francisco. 

Living room draperies may be of 
damask, printed linen or any one of the 
currently used fabrics according to the 
style of your room and furniture. As for 
the color, there are several shades popu- 
lar just now but it is more important to 
select the right color for your particular 
room rather than some color that may 
be fashionable today. Won’t you tell 
me something about your room—expo- 
sure, style, etc.? Then, I’ll be able to 
help you further. 


My woodwork is painted ivory color and is rather 
glaring. I would like to tone it down somewhat. It is 
in good condition so that it does not need repainting. 
What can I do to mellow it?—Mrs. F. B., Berkeley, 
California. 

You may obtain the desired effect 
with an overglaze which is applied with 
a brush and then wiped off with a rag 
before it has time to dry. The small 
amount of glaze remaining in the de- 
pressed portions will give a pleasant 
antique effect. 


Enclosed please note the samples of stain and 
inform me which is correct to get a Monterey effect 
on the woodwork of my house. One sample is asphalt 
mixed with turpentine, the other mixed with water. 
Must I use rottenstone— it rubs off after a few 
hours? The walls in the kitchen and bath are ivory 
satin texture. What about orange hardware on the 
stained doors? The outside of the house is novelty 
or rustic siding with very short eaves and gables. 
Would you be so kind as to suggest what I should 
paintit. This happens to be a house in the country. 
—Mrs. R. M. B., San Fernando, California. 

Of the two samples you sent me 
stained with asphaltum, the one with 
turpentine is correct. Once this stain 
has been applied and has dried, the pro- 
cedure is as follows: Mix the rotten- 
stone with soap and water. The soap 
acts as a binder and makes the rotten- 
stone adhere. Then, when this has dried, 
take a rag and rub into the surface ordi- 
nary floor wax. This is what will give 
it the proper finish, will also take off the 
superfluous rottenstone, and leave a 
hard, practical surface. I would cer- 
tainly not advise you to stain either the 
bathroom or the kitchen in this Monte- 
rey color. It does not appear to me that 
this is the finish for such rooms. Wash- 
able enamel is the correct finish and this 
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could be of the pale orange color you 
suggest. The same might be the treat- 
ment for the kitchen, with the hardware 
of a brighter color. It is somewhat diff- 
cult to advise you about the staining of 
the outside of your house inasmuch as 
it depends a great deal on the setting 
and environment. A very attractive 
stain would be fern green, with the trim 
in tile red. 


I wish to have my kitchen and bathroom repainted: 
What should be done about parallel cracks in the 
ceiling and numerous fine cracks in the walls? The 
latter are too fine to use a filler. My home is an 
English type with timber beams of redwood between 
the stucco on the outside front. Redwood boards are 
laid across the upper part of the gables; the window 
trim, doors, etc., are of the same wood. Originally 
linseed oil with umber was used to stain all the out- 
side wood. The effect after weathering was effective, 
but such a treatment unless repeated very often does 
not preserve the wood, and if renewed often, the 
weathered effect is lost. Can you suggest any treat- 
ment which would not be expensive to maintain and 
yet be effective? What could be used to darken all 
the wood—possibly brown—in case the weathered 
effect would be inadvisable? The house is five years 
old.—M. W., Oakland, California. 


We have sent you a folder which will 
solve the problem of the fine cracks in 
the walls and ceiling of your kitchen. 
As explained in the directions, this 
patching plaster can be mixed to a thin 
paste and applied with a brush, remov- 
ing the surplus from the surface with a 
wet sponge. Wider cracks need more 
attention, and the satisfactory method 
of filling them is to cut out the plaster 
in the shape of an inverted “V,” or tri- 
angle, with the points to the surface. 
The edges of the open crack should be 
soaked with water to aid the patching 
plaster in forming a bond with the old 
wall. Fill the crack to within a quarter 
of an inch of the surface and allow the 
patching plaster to set partially before 
levelling up to the wall surface. 

A good shingle stain applied to the 
timber beams will preserve them very 
well. This comes in a seal brown tone 
that will, I think, please you very ‘much. 
To get a real weathered effect, you 
might stain the shingles first with the 
seal brown as directed above, and when 
that is dry, a thin coat of silver grey 
shingle stain might be applied. This 
will give a slight overlay of grey that 
imparts the “weathered” effect which 
you desire. 


® 

liva good udea~ to remember 

that the heavy 
waxed paper 
from a loaf of 
bread makes a 
good emer- 
gency ice bag. 
Fold an envel- 
ope from the 
paper, fill with 
crushediceand 
over this put 
another envel- 
ope offthe heavy waxed paper. The 
result is an ice bag which will last an 
hour or more. 
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beautiful, durable, 
porcelain enamel. 


Also portable Room Heaters 


Chase chills in any cold 
cotner of the house with a 
PERFECTION portable heater. 
Thirteen models. Choice of 
finishes: porcelain enamel in 
colors, or black japan. New 


SEND THIS re 
COUPON TO i c— 


PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
7661-C Platt Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio 





See both circulating and radiating types at your 
dealer's. Select the size and style you need for 
| your home. Also models ideal for stores, offices 
and service stations. Every one is finished in 





a SUPERFEX Oil-Burning Stove 
for clean heat zzestasetly controlled 


i want steady warmth with instant control. You want clean heat, 
healthfully humidified. Why not enjoy all this in the comfort and 
convenience of SUPERFEX, the modern oil-burning heating stove. 


SUPERFEX burns inexpensive light domestic fuel oil. The vaporizing 
burner gives constant uniform heat, instantly regulated at a touch of 
the valve. No wicks. No machinery. Removable oil reservoir for con- 
venient outside filling while the heater is working; 
or connection for outside fuel storage, if desired. 
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PRICES $4950 


as low as 


FIRELIGHT models have 
globe of Pyrex brand glass. 
Others, all-metal. 


PRICES $575 


as low as 





SUPERFEX Oil Burning 
and PERFECTION HEATE RS 








Please send complete information about a 
(]Supertex Oil-Burning Heating Stoves [_] Perfection Portable Room Heaters 
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Rich in 
Cream 
of course 





OLDEN STATE is truly the 
full-value milk: Every bottle 
has more than its require- 
ment of cream, and every 


bottle is rich, too, below the cream-line! 


® When you buy milk, don’t overlook 
the richness below the cream-line. For it 
is below the cream-line that you find the 
valuable balance of minerals and other 
milk solids and the vitamins that makes 
milk “‘the most nearly perfect food in the 
world”’. It is below the cream-line that 
you find those elements that build strong 


teeth and straight bones and firm mus- 


cles. You want milk that is rich in those 


precious elements. 


® You can’t see those elements as you can 


see cream when it rises to the top of your 
bottle of milk — but you can see the result 


in your family’s sparkling good health. 


& Remember, too, when you get Golden 
State Milk you're getting milk from 
health-tested cows on selected dairy 
farms; milk that is painstakingly, scienti- 
fically handled from dairy farm to your 


doorstep to safeguard its quality. 


® The Golden State Milkman would like 
to call daily at your home with this full- 


value milk. Why don’t you phone the 


Golden State plant now for delivery? 


Radio: Golden State Family Robinson, 
KGO and KFI, 
Saturday 8:15 P.M. 
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| for an hour. 
| cool it, remove the fat which rises and 
| hardens, and strain again; season to 
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Three Kinds of Onion Soup 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Noa long ago I heard a man who is a 
good judge of food and food com- 
binations say that if he could have a 
good onion soup, with a light salad and 
coffee, he would not ask for a better 
lunch. Of course he referred to the 
“Onion Soup with Cheese” or “Onion 
Soup au Gratin” which is usually served 
in hotels and restaurants of the better 
sort. This soup is an Italian Soup, 
although the French serve it quite as 
often. It is usually served in little 
brown pots, varying in size from one 
holding enough for one or two servings, 
to one holding three or four. It is like 
the little pot in which the soup known 
as ‘‘Petite Marmite” is served. 

Onion Soup with Cheese is a bouillon 
or consomme, with fried onions in it, and 
a piece of bread cut quite thick, covered 
with grated cheese. The cheese used 
by Italians and French is Parmesan, the 
cheese which melts immediately in a hot 
liquid. It may be bought by the pound 
and grated; this is ordinarily much 
better flavored than that which comes 
grated in a bottle. Roman cheese is 
cheaper in price than Parmesan, and 
while there is no difference in the melt- 


| ing quality of it, it is a little stronger in 


flavor. The onions may be the Italian 


| red onion, or the small white onion. 


Allow two or three for each serving; 
slice thinly and fry slowly in olive oil; 
they should be yellow in color when soft, 
but not brown. 

The bouillon or consomme may be a 
freshly made one, or canned. I find a 
good canned bouillon convenient for 


| this soup. 


Most housekeepers will have bits of 


| meat, a bone from a roast, and small 
| amounts of cooked vegetables left from 
| previous meals. Put these into a kettle 
| with one onion sliced, a carrot also sliced, 
| and a few outer stalks of celery if one 


has them. Add cold water to more than 
cover the meat and bones, and place 


| over the fire. Cook slowly at first, then 
| quite rapidly for two or three hours. 
| Add salt, pepper and one teaspoonful of 


sugar after the stock has been cooking 
When done, strain and 


taste, add one teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire or A-1 sauce, bring to boiling point, 


| and it is ready to use. While the onions 


are frying, cut bread into thick slices 
(French bread is best), cover with 


| grated cheese, season with salt and 


cayenne. Into each soup plate put a 


| spoonful of the very hot fried onions, 


Plants Throughout California 











| over this pour the hot prepared stock, 
| and in the center place a slice of bread 





covered with the cheese. Serve very hot. 

One may not have Parmesan cheese, 
but some old American cheese. By 
“old” I mean old and dry enough to 
grate, but not so hard that it will not 
melt. Have as many pieces of bread as 
there are people to be served, and one or 
two extra pieces; cover with the grated 
cheese, season, place on a pan, and put 
pan into an oven hot enough to melt the 
cheese and slightly brown it, and lightly 
toast the bread. These slices in the soup 
are almost more appetizing, I think, 
than the untoasted cheese. In _ all 
probability more than one serving may 
be desired, as this soup is really a meal 
in itself. Have a good salad and a light 
dessert of fruit—and this will be a meal 
to be pleasantly remembered! 

If a clear consomme or bouillon is de- 
sired, such as one gets in a fine hotel, the 
stock must be cleared. To do this have 
stock cold, with every particle of fat 
removed. To each quart of this cold 
stock, add the slightly beaten white of 
one egg and the egg shell broken into 
small pieces. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper, place over the fire, and stir 
constantly until the stock boils; then 
stop stirring, and allow it to boil for five 
minutes. Remove from the fire and let 
it stand five minutes to settle, then 
strain through a wire strainer over which 
is a doubled piece of cheese cloth. The 
stock should be clear. Do not press it 
through the cloth; allow it to drip 
through. If necessary to have it stand, 
or to reheat it, place the sauce pan in one 
containing boiling water, or use a double 
boiler. If the stock boils over the direct 
heat, it is likely to cloud and not be 
clear. A good recipe for making the 
stock is as follows: 


Brown Stock 


3 pounds of shin of beef 

1 small shank of veal 

1 large onion, sliced thin 

5 quarts of water 

Salt, pepper, and one or two sprigs of 
parsley and thyme 


Wash the meat and bones, and cut 
the lean meat into small pieces. Re- 
move fat from the marrow-bone, or cut 
into small pieces any fat on the meat; 
cook this fat with the onion until onion 
begins to brown, then add one half cup- 
ful of the meat which has been cut into 
small pieces and cook until the meat is 
well browned. Into a soup kettle place 
bones, remainder of the meat, and the 
water which is cold. Add the browned 
meat and onion, and scrape every bit of 
the browned juice which has stuck to the 
pan, washing it out of the pan with a lit- 
tle water. This gives a deep brown color 
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Yelicious-Easy tomake 


2 cups boiling water ny &00c 


over 


4 cups sugar CO OM 11c 
add 
1 teaspoon Mapleine®®.¢ 03c 


stir 





and you have <a 
2 pints Mapleine syrup 14c 
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Cear, delicious Mapleine Syrup! Make it 
in 60 seconds—and save 3 your syrup costs! 
Millions prefer its flavor—appreciate its 
economy. Mapleine—today’s quick, easy, 
saving way to syrup satisfaction—also im- 
parts delicate flavor to desserts, candies, ice 
creams, sauces. Recipes free. 35c bottle saves 
you $5.04, Order today from your grocer. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
671B Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 








* * let your WIFE 
in on a SECRET 


Tew the Mrs. about 
the eat-well flavor A. 1. 
Sauce adds to your fa- 
vorite restaurant dishes 
— tomato juice, steaks 
and chops... She will 
enjoy it, too. And, oh 
man! how you'll rel- 
ish A 1. on her home- 
cooked beans, roasts, 
casseroles, and fish. . . 






A. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers and 
delicatessens — ask for it in restaurants, 
too. Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F HEUBLEIN & BRO 





M A WHOLESOME RELISH & 


Ee GREAT 


oe 
bor Saver 
" Why be aslave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation, cleans andscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “‘the little fellow 
that does the Big job.’”’ At 5, 10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 


OTTSCHALKS 


THE ORIG/NAL-SAN/ITARY 


METAL SPONGE 
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| and also adds flavor to the soup. Bring] 


to boiling the contents of the kettle, and 
then cook slowly for four hours. Add 
salt, pepper, parsley and thyme, and 
| cook one hour. 








| Or if not desired perfectly clear, strain, 


| after removing fat, through a fine| 


| strainer, or doubled cheese cloth. 

| There will be, or should be, about 
| three quarts of stock. If kept in a cold 
place the stock will jelly, and can be used 
several times for making other soups, as 


and using a part of the stock, melt fat 
and pour over the stock remaining. This 
will prevent the stock’s spoiling, and it 
will keep for a long time in a cold place. 

There are other “onion soups” beside 
the one described above. A very good 
one is called 


Potage Soubise 


6 large onions 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1g teaspoonful of pepper 

Slight grating of nutmeg 

I quart of white stock (veal or chicken) 
I pint of rich milk 

T egg 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Peel and slice the onions, and cook in 
the three tablespoonfuls of butter for 
five minutes, being careful not to brown 
the butter or onions. Add flour and sea- 
sonings, and when the flour is well mixed 
with the onions, add stock and cook for 
| thirty minutes. Rub through a sieve, 
| add milk and boil one minute. Add egg 
| slightly beaten and mixed with a little 
cold milk or cream, and the two table- 
spoonfuls of butter a little at a time. Be 
careful that the soup does not boil after 
| the egg is added. Season as necessary 
until it tastes just right. Serve with 
croutons or bread dice sauted in butter. 





A Simple Onion Soup 

3 onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 
| 3 medium sized potatoes, boiled and mashed 
I quart of hot milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of parsley chopped fine 
| Peel and slice the onions, and cook in | 
| the bacon fat until they are soft; add | 
flour, mix, then slowly add the boiling | 
water, and stir until the mixture is/| 
smooth. Add the mashed potatoes to} 
the hot milk. Add seasonings, and com- | 
bine the potato and onion mixtures. | 
Bring to boiling point, strain, add 
chopped parsley, and serve with fried 
bread dice. 

In place of the potato, if desired, you 
may use 3 slices of stale bread. 

These last two recipes may be quickly 
made, and the materials used are those 
which are always at hand. 

The onion, like cabbage, has “come 
into its own,” and is no longer consid- 
ered “plebeian.” In fact, onion soup 








may be termed an aristocrat amongsoups. 
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Strain, and when cold, | 
remove fat, and clear as suggested above. | 


well as onion soup. When removing fat | 
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YOU REALLY 


Should 


TRY THE NEW. 
GLOBE At 
Complete 
BISCUIT FLOUR 


E. makes the lightest, finest 
biscuits you have ever seen. 
There’s nothing to add but 
liquid and you can have bis- 
cuits ready for the oven almost 
instantly. 

A Theatre Ticket 

in Every Package 
In the top of every package 
of Globe “A1” Complete Bis- 
cuit Flour is a theatre ticket... 
a fully paid admission for chil- 
dren under twelve or a partly 
paid admission to anyone over 
twelve...good at 250 theatres 
in California. Imagine...the 
finest biscuits, made in the easi- 
est way...and a theatre ticket 
free. Could anything be nicer? 
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Hear “Globe Headlines” 8 P.M. Tues., 


Wed., Thurs., Fri... . Don Lee Chain 






































Cc Sac sea maidens bring you slices of 
\ juicy pine-apple—quaint Chinese maidens 
bring tips of ginger root—from the or- 
chards of Oregon laughing lassies bring 


/ blushing cherries—from all the world 
come unusual thoughts—all find a mellow 
\ haven in richest and smoothest of choco- 


\ late! Each piece proclaims the craftsmanship 
of the artist—there IS something different 

/ —something new—the ultra-modern box 
in foil spells chic and charm—DE LUXE 


} by our three assortments— as many sur- 
prises as one pound can hoid! 


\ expresses it. 
) You will find—in the wide variety offered 
/ 
De LUXE FRUITS & NUTS 
DE LUXE ASSORTED CHOCOLATES 
)) De LuxE BITTER SWEETS 
in one, two, three and five pound packages 
WY at one dollar the pound 





| lead 
Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and 10 Studio Kitchens in “Martha- 
Washington-Land” to make Life's Pathway sweeter. 
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BURNETT'S 


PURE ExTRact 


VANILLA 


2 FLUID 
OUNCES NeT 
ALCONOL 35, PER CENT 


JOSEPH BuR 
w NETTCo 
BOSTON. Mass, USA, 







THIS IS THE BOTTz¢ 


It’s sturdy and will not tip over easily. 
It’s made of rich amber glass to keep 
away harmful light rays. 
It’s filled with the highest quality ex- 
tracts made — Burnett’s. 
On sale at your Grocer’s 


BURNETT’S EXTRACTS 


Made by JOSEPH BURNETT Company 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 
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_ Featuring Spoon-Bread 


Three Favorite Company Dinners 


By Emma Joy 


F you want to make a reputation for 

serving interesting food there is great 
advantage in featuring something spe- 
cial, and planning your meal around it. 
Ask your guests to come and have spoon- 
bread or whatever your specialty is. 
At once the ice is broken and conversa- 
tion flows. 

My specialty is southern spoon-bread. 
It appears in all three of the menus I 
am giving, taking the place of any other 
starch. It is delicious when rightly 
made, and reigns supreme with any 
meal. 

Company Dinner No. 1 
Grapefruit 
Little Pork Sausages 
Southern Spoon-Bread 
Baked Tomatoes 
String Beans, Spanish 
(recipe from SUNSET) 
Apple Pie Coffee 
Southern Spoon-Bread 
I pint of boiling water 
pint of white cornmeal 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of milk 

Into the boiling water stir the corn- 
meal and salt. After a brisk stirring 
for one minute, remove from the fire, 
add the butter, stir well, add the well 
beaten eggs, stir again and last add the 
milk which should be cold. It is very 
important to put this together as di- 
rected. Turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake 25 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). Serve at once, in 
the baking dish, with a spoon. 

The little pork sausages are put into a 
skillet and covered with cold water 
which is poured off as soon as it comes 
to a boil, then the sausages are fried to a 
nice brown, or they may be browned in 
the oven while the spoon-bread bakes. 

The tomatoes are cut in half and 
salted, then buttered cracker crumbs are 
spread generously over each half. Put 
into the oven for 20 minutes to soften 
the tomatoes and brown the crumbs. 
These are served around the sausages 
with bits of parsley. 


Company Dinner No. 2 
Tomato Juice 
Sauted Canned Pineapple 
Spoon-Bread 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern 
Cucumber Pickles 
Molded Grapefruit Salad 
Toasted Wafers Cheese Coffee 


Daisy Ham is a small boneless ham, 
weighing about two pounds. Put this 


Daisy Ham 





on to boil in cold water to cover, adding 
¥% cupful of vinegar, % cupful of brown 
sugar, 6 pepper corns, and 6 cloves. 
Simmer for two hours. Take out of the 
water and cover with the following dress- 
ing which is unusual and good: Beat 1 
egg and add 2 teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
I teaspoonful of dry mustard, % tea- 
spoonful of celery seed, and as many 
rolled cracker crumbs as the mixture 
will hold and yet spread easily. Put 
into the oven with the sweet potatoes 
for half an hour, or until nicely browned. 
The sauted pineapple is served on the 
platter with the ham. 

To make Sweet Potatoes, Southern, 
first slice the pared raw potatoes cross- 
wise in 1% inch slices. Place a layer on 
the bottom of a buttered casserole, cover 
with white sugar, and continue with 
layers of potatoes and sugar until the 
dish is full. Dot generously with butter 
(herein lies the secret of their goodness). 
Then pour over all the juice of half a 
lemon and % cupful of water. Cover 
the dish and bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees). These are 
just as good warmed over. A sprin- 
kling of cinnamon is sometimes added. 

I consider the cucumber pickles 
worthy of a place on your condiment 
shelf, and they can be made at any time. 
Get a half dozen dill pickles and slice 
about % inch thick, diagonally; mea- 
sure and combine with the same amount 
of white sugar, adding 2 tablespoonfuls 
of pickling spices, which come already 
prepared, either loose or tied in a bag. 
Put into a crock all together with a 
plate on top. Stir twice a day for three 
days, then they are ready for use. They 
will kéep indefinitely. 

For the molded grapefruit salad, fill 
individual molds with grapefruit pulp 
and cover with lime or lemon gelatine. 
Chill, then turn out and serve on 
lettuce with French dressing. 


Company Dinner No. 3 


Canned Sauerkraut 
Spoon-Bread 
Tomato Soup and Grapefruit Salad, 
Garnished with Canned 
Artichokes 
Apricot Surprise 


Frankfurters 


Coffee 


Rinse the sauerkraut through cold 
water once to take out some of the salt, 
and cook gently for one hour. Then put 
frankfurters, which come in glass jars, 
over the kraut and heat. Season gen- 
erously with butter and a little black 
pepper, and serve together on the same 
platter. (Continued on next page 
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The salad is quite delicious and nice 
for more elaborate occasions. It can be | 
made the evening before the dinner. 


Tomato Soup and Grapefruit Salad 


1 envelope of granulated gelatine 

14 cupful of cold water 

I can of tomato soup 

% cupful of water (to rinse soup can) 
44 teaspoonful of minced onion 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1% teaspoonful of salt 


Combine the gelatine and the cold | 
water, let stand five minutes, then place | 
over hot water and stir until the gelatine 
is melted. Combine the remaining in- 
gredients, add the gelatine and stir well. 
Fill individual molds with grapefruit | 
pulp, and pour the gelatine mixture | 
over it. Set this to harden. When 
ready to serve, turn out on lettuce- 
covered salad plates and decorate each 
with a heart or two of canned artichoke. 
Pour French dressing flavored with a 
little garlic over all, and a dot of mayon- 
naise on the gelatine. | 


The Apricot Surprise is made by put- | 
ting almond macaroons, two for each | 
person, on an ovenproof platter or on 
other dish. I use an oven-glass platter 
or pie plate. Over each macaroon lay 
an apricot, round side up. Make a 
custard of 3 egg yolks (reserving the 
whites), 1 pint of milk, and % cupful of | 
sugar, and cook over hot water, stirring 
until it coats the spoon. Cool. When | 
cold flavor with 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
and 1% teaspoonful of almond extract. 
Pour this over the apricots and maca- | 
roons. Beat the egg whites very stiff, | 
beating in 6 level tablespoonfuls of | 
sugar. Dot a spoonful of this meringue 
over each macaroon and set into a slow 
oven (300 degrees) to rise and brown. 
The custard can be made in the morning 
and put together later. This is one of | 
my popular desserts that I have never 
seen in print. 


Winter in Marin 


Herz, where in spring the larkspur | 
quilted hills 
Pillow in cases blue and green the sea, 
Finding such solace in their dips and spills 
As higher places could not bring to me, | 
I built my house, and in a redwood vase 
Placed gold acacia. .In the mountain’s 
shade, 
Planted brodiea, set queer stones in place ¢ | 
For cactus gardens, slept alone, afraid 
Of nothing but the loss of this content 
Which Tamalpais, legend’s Indian maid, | 
Reclined to watch. Tonight, irked by fog- | 
haze 
Her head 1s turned away. The summer- | 
spent | 
September brings bare hills and brown that | 
fade | 
The tranquil months to storm-toned winter | 
days. | 
—Tannette Jalof | 
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njoy Your Own Cabin 
w eee this year 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams ..... and a whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping... . . ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 
of the book. 

A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 

Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, 
will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
..... then give it up if you can. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


20 CABIN PLANS, _in- 
cluding cabins of log, stone 
and frame construction. 


160 IDEAS for building 
and decorating the vacation 
home. 


® @ 
RUSTIC FURNITURE and 


how to make it. 
ee @ 


30 CAMP RECIPES by Old 
Timers. 
e@ @ 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT. 


GRUB LISTS for hikers, 
campers and those who 


pack in. 
6 @ 


Care and Cooking of FISH 
and GAME. 


Cc. 


in stamps 
or coin 


YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and Cabin Book. I enclose 50c. Please mail the book 


post-haste. You are to refund my money if I return the book. 
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“MURINE’S JUST 
GREAT FOR TIRED, 
ACHING EYES!” 











SAYS A NEW YORK STENOGRAPHER 


“I’m a stenographer in a Wall Street office, 
where I have to work under artificial light all 
day long. Often, until I discovered Murine, 
I used to go home with eyes so tired and 
aching that my whole evening was spoiled. 


“Now, however, I simply apply a few drops of 
Murine and in no time at all my eyes feel 
fresh and rested again. What’s more, it makes 
them clearer, brighter and more attractive. 
Murine’ s just great for tired, aching eyes!”’ 
Thus does another add her praise to that of 
millions who know there’s nothing like 
Murine for quickly and safely relieving eye 
weariness. Formula of a veteran eye special- 
ist, it contains 10 ingredients which act to 
invigorate the eyes and to make them clear 
and sparkling. Sold by all drug stores. 


URN 
EYES 


Approved ss Good Housekeeping Bureau 


T EETH I N G TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 

DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 


without this Trade- 
==> Mark. Your Druggist 
can supply you. 
MARK 


4AMES H, STEDMAN, Englané 













E CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 
against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 
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When your floor lamp cord becomes 
soiled, give it a coat of quick-drying en- 
amel in a color to harmonize with the 
room. 


No JoKETo BE DEAF 


Way made OK! hear fness, with bis 
‘Antiinial Ear They Sen pide cise aa ringing ears. 
They are invisible. Write eo oct — Ceo Re “How I Got Deaf and 
Made Myself Hear.’’ Sent free. ee 





GEO. P. WAY, inc. 778 § Hofmann BI Bldg.» Detroit, M 
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AVING suggested last month cer- 

tain methods of keeping the face 
perennially young, let us see what we can 
do about keeping the body youthfully 
slender, efficient and beautiful. There is 
nothing that gives such an effect of age, 
and robs the most fashionable gowns of 
smartness as a thick waistline and heavy 
hips. And fat is not only an enemy of 
beauty but of health. Ask your phy- 
sician—he can tell you about unpleasant 
things that happen to overweight people. 
Besides, there is the sluggishness and 
inertia which usually accompanies extra 
poundage, and stomachs which are 
convex instead of concave are always 
unpleasant. 

If you are excessively overweight, 
past 50, or have a glandular disturbance, 
you should reduce only under the direc- 
tion of a physician. For the average 
person there are many ways of fighting 
fat. There is drugging. Certain chem- 
ical preparations will destroy fat, but 
according to Dr. A. J. Cramp, “they 
will so upset the digestive functions that 
reduction of weight follows from sheer 
malnutrition.” Obviously in_ losing 
weight you do not want to lose your 
health as well. Equally to be censured 
is excessive purging, often indulged in 
by jockeys to the devastation of their 
health. 

Since being fat means that you eat 
too much and exercise too little, ob- 
viously the natural cure lies in more 
exercise and less food. But that doesn’t 
mean starvation. The body should have 
all the necessary foodstuffs, including 
butter and potatoes, but small portions 
of fattening foods, and no second help- 
ings. Cake, jam, puddings, etc., are of 
course not necessities. It is helpful to 
look upon your appetite as an enemy, a 
sly, scheming enemy, always trying to 
get you to eat more than you need. You 
can fool your appetite by eating the 
bulky foods first; and by eating slowly, 
you will find that no matter how raven- 
ous you were at the start of a meal, you 
will be satisfied with half the usual 
amount of food. Substituting foods 
makes reducing quite painless. Try a 
fruit gelatine for dessert instead of pie, 
and if your appetite starts nagging you 
in the middle of the afternoon, chew 
gum, or better still, lose yourself in a 
good mystery story. The in-between 
nibbles are stumbling blocks to slimness 
so be on guard. And watch out for 
constipation. 

As a reducer and skin beautifier, a 
24 hour weekly fast is helpful. Does 
the word fast make you shudder? Then 
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Reducing for 
Health and Beauty 


By Barbara Lenox 


let’s call it forgetting to eat. When din- 
ner hour arrives, walk, drive, read,— 
anything to keep busy until after the 
dinner hour has passed. You will be 
surprised how your appetite diminishes 
after the “habit hour” of eating has 
gone by. Go to bed early, coffee for 
breakfast, and at noon aclear broth made 
of unpeeled vegetables, and there your 
24 hour fast isup! Along with a sensible 
diet you must exercise. Farmers have 
enormous meals, and yet as a whole they 
are lean people, due to the fact that they 
work off their food fuel. 

Exercise can give you a well-propor- 
tioned figure, and a flexible whalebone 
pliancy. For reducing you will need 
localized exercises, some for hips, for 
double chins, etc. There are splendid 
charts and courses developed by special- 
ists which you can follow in the privacy 
of your own home. Every woman 
should have exercises which will build 
a firm natural corset around her hips and 
thighs, exercises which will keep the 
neck young, clean cut and graceful, 
exercises which will massage the internal 
organs and correct constipation. Deep 
breathing is a splendid reducer as it 
increases oxidization, so make yourself 
a star breather and use only the purest 
brand of air available. 

In addition to special exercises, you 
should have every day some supple- 
mentary exercise such as gardening, 
walking, housework. Even bed making 
can be a beauty giving exercise if you 
will let it—in pulling up the bed clothes, 
bend, stretch, reach. Make a little game 
of it, keep the abdomen in and spread 
the fingers. Look upon gardening in 
the same way. Give beauty to the body 
as well as to the garden. And in the 
morning try awakening the body by 
self massage. Begin with one leg, stroke, 
knead, slap up toward the heart, work 
up the thigh, then the hip. Now the 
other leg. Energize the tissues, and in a 
few minutes you will be thoroughly alert. 

Many women have fear of becoming 
wrinkled if they reduce, but if a natural 
method is used, and the loss of weight 
is gradual instead of sudden, there will 
be no difficulty with wrinkles. It is not 
advisable to be too strenuous in starting 
a reducing program; begin slowly, but 
be persistent. There are no holidays in 
reducing. Give your face special atten- 
tion in the way of cleanliness and lubri- 
cation, and try to follow some of the 
suggestions made last month. Clear 
eyes, sparkling with health, smooth skin, 
and a body vigorous, alert and vital— 
therein lies the secret of charm. 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 752 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 









In making cabin furniture remember 
these standard heights—3o inches for the 
dining table; legs of dining chairs, 18 
inches; legs of reclining chairs 14 to 16 
inches; benches same height as chairs; 
backs of chairs 18 to 20 inches. 









A pove me spreads the midnight sky, 
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Little Patch of Heaven 
(Continued from page 12) 


would have done there a thousand years 
ago. 

Another day or two and you will want 
to get a guide and a pack horse and 
follow more trails to adventure. You 
will visit the hollow fallen sequoia that 
Hale Tharp, discoverer of the Park, 
made his home in—and once had our 
beloved John Muir as a guest. More 
days will take you through lovely 
flowering meadows on more quiet, 
peaceful trips over silent trails—trips 
and trails that will do your heart much 





see its snowy sides; and ycu will recall 


Valley. 


torrents and placid black pools will in- 
vite you to probe their depths for rain- 


trout. And in the evening, as the sun 
goes down you will want to build a 
campfire on Sunset Rock, behind your 
cabin, and watch its red blaze die out 
to yellow nothingness as the moon 
comes up to reveal the immensity of the 
heights and depths above and below ycu. 

Not so large as the better-known 
paiks, perhaps; but even more than the 
others—because of the sentient Se- 
quoias—a journey to this little patch of 
Heaven will make a happier, more 
understanding man and woman of each 
of you. 





| Do You Ski? 


| AL up and down the West Coast | 


and throughout Sunset Land winter 
has been heralded with glee—for it 
means week-ends in the mountains and 
winter sports. Skiing is perhaps one of 
the most popular forms of winter sport 
|to be had. And skiing is easy—once 
|you learn! If you have not yet mas- 











good. If you do not take the trail trip | 

. | 
|to Mount Whitney, you can look out | 
over intervening mountain ranges and | 


that just the other side of its icy heights | 
not so many miles away, lies Death | 


If you like to fish, frothy-white icy | 


bow, steelhead, Loch Leven and golden | 











tered the art, you will be glad to know 
|that a comprehensive illustrated book | 
|on “How to Ski” is available through | 
| Sunset Travel Service for 25 cents. It | 
is guaranteed to add to the pleasure of | 
| your snow sports. The supply is lim-| 
| ited, so order at once. | 
| 


Contentment 


my face 1s toward the rain; 


| Pine needles are my only bed, the snow 


my counterpane. 
The woods around are my four walls, the | 
stars my canopy; | 
The chirping of night crickets is my forest | 
symphony.—Audrey Ovington. 
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LOWER RATES 


This Winter Season—at the World-Famous 


AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL 


LOsS AN GEtLE § 


HE attractions of this great 
otel may now be enjoyed 
on a most conservative budget. 


All outside rooms with bath at 
remarkably low rates. 


Restaurant prices have all been 
materially reduced. 
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TTRACTIONS include a new sun- 
tan sand bathing beach with an out- 
door plunge and complete recreational 
center, including baths of all kinds, mas- 
sage and physical conditioning for men 
and women. All Sports, 22-Acre Park, 
18-hole Rancho Golf Club, 19-hole Pitch 
and Putt Golf Course, Tennis Courts, 
Archery, All-Talking Motion Picture 
Theatre, 35 smart Shops and the in- 
comparable 


“COCOANUT GROVE” 
for dancing nightly 


| 
PLEASE WRITE FOR REVISED ROOM AND RESTAURANT TARIFFS 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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Gardening in the Bay Region 


UE to the very severe weather ex- 
perienced during this winter it will 
be necessary to go over many of the 
subjects in the garden and cut them 
back to the new shoots which should 
be now showing near the base of the 
main stem. This will encourage this 
season’s growth. A little finely screened 
peat placed around these plants at the 
base will help to protect the shoots and 
insure a steady growth. Such treatment 
will be helpful to most subjects in the 
perennial garden such as delphiniums, 
paeony, physostegia, thalictrum, ger- 
bera, salvia, phlox, columbines, doroni- 
cum, anemone, Campanula grandiflora 
and cannas. If you have not added this 
fine selection to your garden it will be a 
good time to order them now for early 
planting. Perennial borders must be 
well dug and fertilized, especially if the 
soil has been neglected. Most garden 
soils can be improved by Calcium ni- 
trate, particularly those which tend to 
cake; by applying this when preparing 
the ground you will start your plants off 
with nitrogen for the season, while the 
lime will help to unlock other plant food 
in the soil. 
Treatment of Shrubs and Climbers 
The cold weather was somewhat rough 
on the shrubs and so these should be 
gone over carefully to cut back any 
damaged tips. It will be well to cut back 
well beyond the damage point as this 
will encourage new growth for the season. 
Many subjects such as coprosma, 
choisya, eugenia and fuchsia must be so 
treated. Climbers which have been dam- 
aged will need severe cutting—among 
these are bignonia, bougainvillea, pas- 
sion vine, clianthus, Ficus repens and 
plumbago. Tie up the vines as you pro- 
ceed with the trimming and examine for 
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By 
Albert R. Gould 


mealy bug, scale and any other wander- 
ing insects. While on the job remove all 
loose bark for it is here that the mealy 
bug will hide. Do not overlook the 
wisteria while this cleaning process is 
going on—remove any dead wood. Dig 
carefully around the roots of shrubs and 
climbers and apply a good fertilizer. 
Where any of the above mentioned in- 
sect pests are present, use an effective 
spray with an efhcient sprayer both of 
which should always be on hand at all 
times. 


Rock Gardens 


Rock gardens may be given a clean- 
up now and any dead leaves or old 
flowering stems cut away. Some sub- 
jects will need thinning out and may be 
replanted in any vacancies in this garden 
section. Fill in all these by planting in 
groups, planting the smaller species to- 
gether. Each group should be made up 
of five or seven plants. See that proper 
drainage has been arranged for and soil 
well prepared before planting. Snails 
and slugs are often the greatest pest of 
rock plants. Hand picking is most effec- 
tive but they can also be trapped by 
lettuce leaves or slices of potatoes, which 
should be placed in various places under 
the rocks. Wood lice or sowbugs may be 





The garden scene pictured above is 
just one of many attractive nooks 
found in the garden of Wm. L. Wilson, 
Livermore, California. Mr. Wilson 
planned his own garden and did all of 
the work in odd hours and Sundays. 
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destroyed by one of the advertised rem- 
edies; also trapped under pieces of old 
board. Propagation of rock plants can 
be best carried out by placing small por- 
tions of the root or other divisions in 
small pots or pans, in sandy soil or 
finely broken lime rubble. These can be 
planted later in their respective posi- 
tions. Water should be given moderately 
to these plants being propagated. Many 
subjects may also be raised from seed in 
pots or boxes of sandy soil and fine leaf 
soil. It is better to raise these under 
glass in cold frames but they should be 
given plenty of ventilation during the 
day. Among the many rock garden sub- 
jects easy to raise are: linaria, aubretia, 
Alyssum saxatile, heuchera, campanulas 
(creeping type), dianthus, potentilla, 
Geranium sanguineum, Geum borisi1, sax- 
ifragas, Cherianthus aallionit, phlox 
(dwarf), Myosotis, Pentstemon rupicola, 
Veronica repens and Alpine poppy. Most 
of these should be in your rock garden; 
seed can be sown this month or next. 
This selection will provide bloom many 
months of the year. 


Plants to Surround the Pool 


Chief among the marsh or bog plants 
are the Japanese Iris (Kaempferi) of 
which there are quite a number of very 
fine varieties in delicate shades. They 
thrive best in rich, well-fertilized soil 
and of course delight in plenty of 
moisture and full sunshine. Once planted 
they can be left alone for several years 
and will become naturalized. There are 
other water iris such as Jris versicolor 
(blue) and Jris pseudacorus (yellow). 
Lobelia cardinalts is an attractive native 
of this country and if it is planted in 
groups and left to become naturalized 
its scarlet flowers by the pool will be- 
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AZALEA 


tunel 
FLOWERING 
PLANTS 


add interest and beauty to 
your garden. 


HINODIGIRI 


Among the 807 varieties of 
shrubs and trees listed in our 
FREE 80-page, 1933 Garden 
Book (send coupon below) are 
the following: 


Azaleas, $1.25 to $3.00. 


19 varieties 


Rhododendrons, $2.25 to $7.50. 


18 varieties 


Camellias, $2.25 to $5.50. 


5 varieties 


Magnolias, $2.00 to $6.00. 


7 varieties 


Flowering Peaches, 60c to 75c. 
10 varieties 


Kolkwitzia (Beauty Bush), 60c. 
Viburnum Carlesi, $1.50. 
Daphne Cneorum, $2.25. 
Daphne Odora Marginata, $2.50. 
Olea Fragrans, $1.00. 

Michelia Fuscata, $3.75. 
Kalmia (Mountain Laurel), $2.50. 
Paulownia (Empress Tree), $2.50. 


FREE—Send this Coupon for a copy 
of our 80 Page Illustrated 1933 GAR- 
DEN BOOK. 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr. Pres. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 

















Please send me your FREE, 80 page 1933 
GARDEN BOOK. 
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| rose, blue and maroon); sweet sultans | 
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come a brilliant sight for many months. 
Myosotis scorpoides with its small, clear | 
blue flowers with yellow centers will pro- 
vide bloom during spring and summer | 
around the pool. The yellow calla is 
also a fine subject. Caltha palustris is a 
native marigold, bright yellow. Cyperus 
papyrus is the tall stately paper plant 
of Egyptian fame without which many 
pools would lose their fine background 
so now you know the exact location for 
this plant. It is often possible to use 
the overflow water from the pool to | 
water these bog plants. Hemerocallis, | 
agapanthus and Siberian iris may be 
planted not far from the pool for effect | 
but these do not need as much water | 
as the above mentioned bog plants. | 
They need a rich well-fertilized soil, 
however. | 


Chrysanthemums, Their Propagation 


It will be necessary to sub-divide the | 
roots of the hardy border varieties of | 
chrysanthemum and replant them with- | 
out delay. Cut up these clumps into 
small sections and plant at least six 
inches apart. Cuttings of the large- 
flowered varieties may be taken from 
the old clumps. Make these two inches 
long, cutting them immediately below 
the joint before placing them in sand 
or sandy soil in boxes or pots. Place 
cuttings in semi-shade and water care- 
fully until they root. Only the strong- 
est shoots and plants should be used for 
propagation; poor varieties should be 
discarded. Remove the leaves from the 
cuttings when making up. If they show 
signs of damping off, water at once with 
liquid sulphur and thereafter water less 
frequently. 





Annuals and Perennials to Sow Now 
Looking ahead towards a gay garden | 
this summer we must get our flowers | 
sown as soon as possible. First we must | 
prepare a seed frame or seed boxes in | 
which to sow the numerous subjects. | 
Good drainage here is important as is 
also a good mixture of leaf soil sand and 
garden loam. Among the best annuals 
we are glad to introduce a collection of 
double cornflowers (white, mauve, red, | 


(white, lilac, rose and purple); dianthus | 
(Salmon Queen, Chamoise rose, Lucifer, 
Snowball, heddewegii and chinensis); | 
Venedium fastuosum (a South African | 
orange daisy); carnation; marguerite in | 
mixed colors; hollyhock (carnation 
flowered); larkspur (Miss California 
and Carmine King); annual phlox (in | 
mixed colors starred and fringed); sal- 
piglossis (mixed); stocks (Giant Im- 
perial and Dwarf ten weeks); Rudbeckia 


superba; verbenas (lavender, rose, red, 


blue and white); statice sinuate (mixed); 
petunia (brilliant rose and Star im- 
proved); nemesia (mixed); and violas. 
Sow the seeds of these varieties very 
thinly. Study the new seed catalogues 
for other desirable varieties of annuals | 
and perennials to plant now. 


| grow. Tryitthis year. Any store hand- 
| ling Ferry’s Seeds will secure packets 
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“CHOOSE 
FERRY'S: 
SEEDS 


FOR 
BETTER GARDENS 








Luscious Vegetables 
Now Priced to Suit 
the present day purse 


at 5. 
Per Packet 
No Reduction in Quality 


The Sensational 
New Double 
Nasturtium 


GOLDEN 
GLEAM 


The first Double 
Nasturtium which 

can be grown from seed. 
Golden Yellow, Double, 
Fragrant. Very free flowering. Easy to 





of this Novelty for you if not in stock. 
Price 15c. per packet. 


iN 
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: 1933 Home 
~ Garden Catalogue 


“2” Listing and Illustrating 
2 The Best in Seeds 


NOW READY—FREE 


_FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Free 1933 Home 
Garden Catalogue. 
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This 1933 
Garden 
Catalog 


Everything 
for your 1933 
Garden . . . flowers, plants, vegetables, 
specialties; a profusion of rare and inter- 
esting novelties, 112 pages... thousands 
of items . . . 65 flower varieties in full 
color. Since 1871, Germain has issued no 
catalog so attractive. Send for free copy. 


GERMAINS 


Horticultural Specialists since 1871 





SRR RRR RRR eee 
Write your name and address and mail 
GERMAIN’S, Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please mail me a copy of your Free 1933 CaTALoc. 
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Learn to your own id and kK 
why Kanderd Gladioli stand ee. Learn, 
too. why Kunderd originations have won more 
prizes in ane shows, under more judges, than 

all other Gladioli in the world combined. 
Kunderd bulbs, free from thrips and dis- 
eases, produce the finest spikes of the 
most perfect blossoms. 

This new book describes the world’s 
outstanding Gladioli, and tells how you 
can grow Kunderd introductions in your 
own garden. Avoid disappointments. Buy 
Kunderd bulbs. Prices amazingly low this 
year. Send for the catalogue, using the 
coupon. 










"I ST 
A. E. KUNDERD. 401 Lincoln Way W.. Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—FREE! 





a Water Lilies 


(933 COLOR CATALOG FREet 
Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag 
rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 
ivery GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells 
rie to make a Water reaped care sd Ww mer 
sete. Write for FRE 





$4. value $995 
postpaid 


il 
JOHNSON WATER’ GARDENS, Box ial. Hynes. ‘calif, 





GLAD FANS-~! Get a thrill, have “Something 
Different’’; grow our High-Grade unbloomed Pedigreed 
Crosses; greatly reduced prices, interesting List free. 


Novelty Gladiolus Gardens Menlo Park, Calif. 
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The pump is at extreme left of picture 


I Made a Pump For My Pool 


I WANTED a pump for my fish pond 
—a pump so that the water could go 
tumbling from one part of the pool to 
the other and back again, giving the 
effect of running water. I investigated 
the many pumps on the market and 
while I found some excellent ones at 
very reasonable prices, none were priced 
low enough for my pocketbook. About 
that time I decided to make one for 
myself. 

Further investigation proved even the 
equipment was too expensive for my 
humble purse, so the local junk yard 
seemed a likely place for me to begin 
collecting the necessary parts. After 
much browsing, snooping and haggling, 
I finally found a water pump—in good 
condition—from an old Buick car, and 
a quarter horse power motor from a 
dilapidated washing machine. These, 
the most important parts were mounted 
on a board, their shafts connected and 
aligned, then the rest was easy. 

Waterproof loom, to carry the wires 
and to keep them dry, was run under- 
ground from a nearby electrical outlet 
to the “pump house,” a one-half inch 
pipe was installed from the falls to the 
outlet of the pump, and from the intake 
a three-quarter inch pipe (to act as a 
syphon) was run over the edge of the 
pool and down to within a few inches of 
the bottom. This, by the way, should 
have a little wire mesh strainer over it 
to prevent the fish from being sucked 
into the pump. 


The pump house presented no serious 
difficulties. It was made of 2x12 red- 
wood planking and was just large enough 
for the pump and motor. It was buried 
in the ground so that the bottom was 
just a few inches below that of the pool 
—this was done so the syphon would 
work properly. «This small outfit keeps 
the water in our pool well aerated and 
for the initial cost of about ten dollars 
and a small running expense gives the 
merry sound of tinkling water in the 
garden—a sound that we all love to 
hear.—Renwick France. 





ON a recent cross-country trip I 
found an excellent and economical 
method of heating canned foods for 
meals at any time and any place, with- 
out the necessity of going to cafes, and 
their attendant expense, or of building 
fires along the road. 

I merely placed several cans of corn, 
beans, and the like on the exhaust mani- 
fold of my car, and whenever we desired 
to eat, we had only to stop, raise the 
hood, and there was our dinner steaming 
hot and ready to be opened. 

If it is impossible to lay cans on your 
manifold, a small wire basket can be 
made and fastened so that the bottom 
comes in contact with the manifold. 
Try this the next time you take an auto 
trip. It will save you much in the way 
of cafe bills and time.—R. M. H., 
Hollywood. 


A sketch showing plan of water circulation 
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To make 
your garden 
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HEY’RE Pacific Coast 

Seeds, acclimated 
and adapted to Pacific 
Coast conditions—of 
high germination—true 
to name—proven by ac- 
tual test over years to be 
“‘Best for the West.” 


And such a range of 
selection—127 varieties 
in Lilly’s 5f packets— 
special assortments of 
new and fine varieties 
of flower seeds specially 
priced. Vegetable seeds 
are selected varieties, 
the best for home gar- 
dens and commercial 
growing. 

Your Lilly dealer can show 
you these “Best for the West” 
seeds and supply you with a beau- 
tiful catalog—or write for copy 
to The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 
Washington. 





Established 1885 





Dahlias from Seed 


gardeners as well as commercial 
growers have had interesting results 


new dahlias come from seed, every gar- 

dener who plants them has the oppor- 

tunity of developing a new variety. 
Along the Pacific Coast dahlia seeds 


ruary. In colder sections of the West, 
seed sowing. 
inches full with soil composed of sandy 


leaf mold or garden loam. Sprinkle the 
seed on top, press lightly into the soil 


screen. 


ered with dark paper, raising the glass 


it and wipe it off. 





are large enough to handle easily, prick 
them out with a nail file and either 
| transplant to three-inch pots or to the 
open ground. Young plants need pro- 


cover them at night with empty straw- 


FEBRUARY 


and cover with half an inch of very light | 
soil, which has been put through a wire | 
Place the box in a warm, shel- | 
tered location and keep fairly moist. | 
Cover with a glass which has been cov- | 


Germination of dahlia seed usually | 
takes place anywhere from two weeks | 
to three months. As soon as the plants | 


URING the last few years amateur | 


with dahlias grown from seed. Since all | 


may be sown under glass in January or | 
directly in the open ground in late Feb- | 


follow general planting dates for spring | 
If you sow seeds under | 
glass, fill the box or pan about three | 


slightly at one end of the box. In case | 
the glass becomes wet underneath, lift | 


tection, especially in colder sections, so | 


| berry boxes or flower pots. Planted in | 


the open, they should be at least one 
foot apart and in rows 1% feet apart. 
| They do best in full sun and should be 
| staked very early. If you wish to obtain 
| extra large flowers, leave only the ter- 
minal bud on each branch—disbud pom- 
pon and cactus types cautiously. 


looking varieties and any plants with 


will be many plants well worthy of a 
permanent place in your western garden. 


the following spring —Marie Olsson. 
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Watsonias and Tigridias 


For best results 


| apart. Tigridias may be grown in any 
| good garden soil which should be well 
dug and fertilized. The bulbs should be 
planted four inches apart and two inches 
deep. There is a variety of colors in 


| may be secured in a mixture. Plant 
| them in groups in your flower borders 


the bulbs from year to year. Their posi- 
| tions should, however, be marked. 


At blooming time destroy all scraggy | 


poor flowers. In the collection, however, | 


When the plants die down in the fall, | 
store the tubers over winter and replant 


with Watsonias | 
the ground should be spaded deep, add- | 
ing fertilizer during the operation. The | 
bulbs should be planted immediately— | 
four inches deep and about eight inches | 





| 


orange, yellow, rose and white and they | 


and it will not be necessary to disturb | 


| 
| 
| 
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To make 


ERE’S THE GREAT 

humus-base soil 
builder—the fertilizer 
that’s weed-free and df 
Jerent. It provides your 
garden or lawn with bal- 
anced, available food 
required for sturdy pro- 
fuse growth. 


The humus base helps 
the soil to retain mois- 
ture—its elements pro- 
mote plant vigor. It is 
odorless and easy to 
apply—prompt in its 
results. Morcrop is a 
complete fertilizer—in- 
suring larger production 
and better quality. 


Your Lilly dealer has both 
Garden and Lawn Morcrop and 
will gladly explain the difference 
between Morcrop and ordinary 
fertilizers. 
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EED the grass! Give it a liberal 

Spring tonic of Loma, the scientifi- 
cally balanced plant food that goes to 
work right at the roots. Feeds, stimulates, 
accelerates healthy growth. (Wonderful 
for flowers and vegetables, too!) 


If your soil needs conditioning, use 
SOIL-PREP first to bind loose, sandy 
soil together . . . aerate hard, clay soil— 
give it a sponginess that holds moisture 
around thirsty plant roots. SOIL-PREP 
is rich in humus content and available 
plant food, and is far superior to ma- 
nures and bone meal. Tennessee Corpo- 
ration, 61 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


the scientifically prepared \ 


- PLANT FOOD 
GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 


GE MOLES 


AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then get an ACME Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and worth it! At your dealer or direct. 


C. E. GRELLE, 
eecoeeoeeeeeeeee 


Gladiolus and Dahlias 











From the internationally known Salbach Gardens | 
at new low prices. Rare, exclusive varieties of superior | 


quality and unusual beauty for your garden. Write 
today for Salbachs free 1933 catalogue, profusely 
illustrated in color to enable you to select new 
beauty for your garden at small cost. 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Wooimont Avenue erkeley, California 
@©e0eeee0e080e0000e 












To hide ugly wires 


Hang up all your pictures on 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Won't mar walls. 4 sizes. 


10c. Packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 










MILITARY ACADEMY 
“One of California’s finest private schools” — Non-sectarian 
One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, 
High School, Junior College. Fully accredited to 
University of California and other leading Univer- 
sities. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U.S. A. supervision. Catalog. 


A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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| are more or less seasonal and pas ip 


|and_ shrubs. 
| proper spacing is very essential to en- 


Green Hills, PORTLAND, ORE. 


'the proper arrangement of foliage tex- 


ithe finer-leaved textures of gray-green | 


| shorten apparent distance and bring the | 


SAN RAFAEL 


|tance, have a like tendency to suggest 
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Good Taste In Western 


Gardens 
(Continued from page 9) 


conceived in the mind of the designer. 
Plant growth is often so temperamental 
and variant under differing conditions | 
of soil, temperature and general exposure | 
|that an element of speculation enters | 
| into the outcome of planting. And | 
/again, one’s love for individual plants | 
| may lead him into the error of forgetting | 
the general effect of group planting be- 
| cause of his enthusiasm for the specimen 
| plant. 
| For these reasons good taste demands 
| that very special attention be given to 
ithe selection and spacing of plant ma- 
terials. When one is setting out tiny 
|trees or shrubs they do seem to be so 








‘lonely in the wide spaces allotted to 
| them that it is always a temptation, even 


to the experienced, to plant them too 
thickly. Sometimes one purposely 
spaces plants too closely, with the 


| avowed intention of thinning them after 
size has been attained. 
| dangerous practice. 


But this is a 
So seldom is the 


thinning well done, if at all. In the first 


| place it is difficult to thin without leav- 


ing awkward groupings and unsightly | 
bare spots; and in the second place it is | 
so easy to weaken in one’s good inten- | 
tions,—good intentions, the failure of | 
which have injured many a garden. | 
There is a real moral hazard to overcome | 
in such practice. Because of these things | 
I feel that it is better to place the plants | 






in their proper positions for mature | 
effects, and to fill in temporarily wee 
flowering and herbaceous plants that 


anyway and that will yield to the ex- 
panding growth of the permanent trees 
Thoughtful attention to 


during garden success. 
In the selection of plants one should 


also consider foliage textures in their |} 


proper combinations. Such considera- 


tions can go far toward the happy solu- |F 
| tion of harmony and contrast within the 





garden. Within reasonable limits it is 
possible to alter apparent distances by 


tures and colors. The coarse, dark-| 
green foliages in the foreground, with | 


in the background tends to give the| 
effect of receding distance; while a re- | 


verse of this arrangement will tend to| 


“back of the garden nearer the front.” 


| 
“ 
Colors of flowers also bear a very |fJ 


direct relation to the general garden 
effect. Warm colors in the foreground, 
reds, oranges and yellows, with the 
cooler blues and lavenders in the dis- 


increased depth of distance; while, of 
course, a reverse arrangement flattens 
the seeming depth. Bright sunshine 











MISS: 





CAsk your dealer for the 
Birdseed that 


PUTS SUNSHINE IN 
HIS SONG 


Your canary’s song depends upon his 


health and happiness. Try this marvelous 
new Sunshine-vitamin seed . . 


dust-free. 
Developed by a famous live-bird firm in 
feeding its thousands of birds . . . Scien- 
tifically correct, and at no extra cost. 


Robison's 


Bie VITAMIN 


Bird Seed 


PATENT PENDING 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and fifteen cents for a full- 
size trial carton to 


ANSEL W. ROBISON 
40 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calf. 








(2 HARDY WATER LILIES For $125 detiverea 


Fragrant Pink and Fragrant White. Sensational intro- 
ductory offer. 
intended for permanent garden structure | | Neah-kah-nie Lily Lake 


Quantity limited. 
Nehalem, Oregon 


Mail order today. 








FIRST AID 
} fr FLOWERS 





7 BE ready to fight for your 
flowers. Have “Black 
Leaf 40” handy when insects 
appear. This insecticide is double-acting. 
It kills both by contact and fumes. 
“Black Leaf 40” very economical. A little 
goes a long way. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water is all that is 
needed. Sold everywhere by retailers. 
Write us for free spraying chart 
TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. ¢¢ 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Also Kills Poultry Lice. 
Directions on labels. 








* 








This FREE Book Tells You 


WHAT TO PLANT 
IN FEBRUARY 





Call at Hallawell’s 256 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or mail postcard or 
coupon for this storehouse of help- 
ful information for your 1933 Garden. 


HALLAWELL’S 


Reliable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


F pattawel Seed Co., Dept. A. 
| 256 Market Street, San Francisco 


I Please send your free Garden Book. 


! 

Name .... 
Address .. 
| 


! a. i; L ¥ An aaa icin oie 
I Lily Bulbs for February planting. 
! BULBS Rockery specimens included. 











<OEATH? 


To PuaKr arise it AND ANTS 


EVER GREEN is on sale at all leading 
hardware, drug, department, seed stores & 
florists. 35¢ bottle makes 6 gals. of spray. 
Write for booklet. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Dept. SM-A, Minneapolis. 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 








SUNSET MAGAZINE 


covered 
| flowers in spring. 


FEBRUARY 


acts to neutralize color, shade to inten- 
sify it, so that combinations may be | 
possible in full sun or at a distance that | 
might not otherwise be harmonious. 
Experience and observation, which give | 


us education and taste, teach us of these | 


things. 


It has always seemed to me that the 


types and colors of flowers in a garden | 
should reflect the taste of the house- | 


wife; that she should grow the kind of | 


flowers that will fit into her home and 
its color scheme and that may be en- 
joyed either in the garden or as cut flow- 
ers for indoors. Thus, though there may 
be nothing new in such an idea, it does 


| fit into the modern trend of closer unity 


| 


between the house and garden, and into | 


the modern version of wholesome living. 


Evergreen Shrubs 


(Continued from page 14) 


this rock rose called Cistus purpureus, a 
| shrub of somewhat dwarfer growth with | 
| large pink flowers spotted with the same 
| basal blotches of deeper color. 
| one wanted to know what it was when | 


they saw it in flower in my garden last 
May. 
To Bloom in Late Spring 

Leptospermum Nichollsi 
and spreading gray-leaved shrub or 
small tree which is so often grouped along 
the roads in Golden Gate Park and is 
with little round flat white 
That is Leptospermum 
laevigatum, a fine thing where there is 
room for it. 


Every- | 


is not the | 
| common Australian tea, the rather tall 


I am drawing attention | 
| rather to the New Zealand shrub of small, 
| narrow leaves, in this variety often red- 


dish in tone, upright growth, rarely over | 


six feet, which is a mass of pink or red— 
the shade varies as they grow from seed 
in May. Never rampant but of rather 
slow growth, drought-resistant, a little 


dull in foliage but quite lovely in flower, | 
this is a small shrub to give in early sum- | 


mer something of the effect one gets from 


Erica melanthera in winter, though here | 


the color is red, not lilac. For variety 
and for ease of culture it is recommended 
particularly for the small garden. It is 
really a form of Leptospermum scoparium, 


as is also L. Chapmanit, a pink-flowered | 


shrub which is quite acceptable as a 
substitute for ZL. Nichollsit if you have 
neither. 








Ths’ 


while transporting a can of paint from 
the store to your home to set the can 
upside down on the floor of the car. 
This aids greatly in loosening the lead 
which has settled to the bottom of 
the can. 








ROSS * 


D2 your Lawn 
marhed for 
FAILURE 


PRICES 
on VIGORO 


in the 100-Ib., 
50-Iib. and 
25-lb. bags 













FEED 
IT EARLY! 


You’ve seen what happens to half- 
starved lawns: bare splotches .. . 
weak growth... weeds bobbing up. 

Watch your lawn! Feed it during 
the rainy season with Vigoro. It’s 
cheaper to protect than toreplace it. 

Clean, odorless, easy to apply, 
Vigoro does for your lawn and gar- 
den what manures and fish meal 
can never do, because they are lack- 
ing in plant food value. 

Vigoro is complete, balanced. 
Each plant finds in it—in right 
proportion—the food elements it 
must get from the soil. 

Get enough Vigoro now for every- 
thing you grow. Packedin5sizes. At 
the new low prices, you can’t afford 
not to use it! Swift & Company, 
Los Angeles and North Portland. 


Made in California and Oregon fac- 
tories for western soils. 


VIGORO 


Quare 


MEAN that aeourea 
BEAUTY in 
Lawna and Flowera 














ROM one of our good Sunset friends in Portland comes 
this letter: ‘Dear Editors:—I am a rather recent sub- 
scriber to SUNSET and find it so valuable that I don’t just 
read it and pass it on to someone else as | do all my other 
magazines, but file it away for future reference. Now I want 
to call your attention to a serious drawback that should be 
remedied. I was about to cut out a coupon to send in 
answer to one of your advertisements, but looked first to 
see what was on the other side of the page. Sure enough, 
the coupon was backed by one of the articles that I wished 
especially to save. With this in mind I went through the 
book and found no less than eight coupons in the one issue 
that could not be taken out without cutting into the subject 
matter of some article or recipe. What can be done about 
this? It seems a pity, after going to the expense and trouble 
of putting out a magazine suitable for binding, to have to cut 
into the reading matter to get the coupons; on the other 
hand, it is too bad not to be able to use the coupons when 
they are offered.—Mrs. H. A. Proctor.” 


x * 


Naturally, it makes us very happy to get a letter like the 
one quoted above. It is gratifying to know that our SUNSET 
eaders want the coupons offered them by our advertisers, 
yet that they consider the magazine too valuable to cut. 
May we suggest, to those of you who like to keep your 
SUNSETs intact, that each month after reading the magazine 
you go back through its pages and make a note of those 
advertisements you wish to answer. ‘Then, instead of 
clipping out the coupons, write a letter or a postal card to 
these advertisers, confiding in them that you do not like to 
cut up your SuNsET but that you do want a copy of the 
catalogue or circular or whatever is offered in the advertise- 
ment. You will find that our SuNsET advertisers will be 
happy to oblige you. 


* * 


Following every major depression there is always an era 
of small home-building. Granted that we have had a depres- 
sion and that it is now about over, our attention here at 
SuNsET is being centered on the small homes that will be 
built in Sunset Land within the next few years. Personally, 
we have always felt that much could be done to simplify and 
to improve the homes in which we live. Even those planned 
by experts are often inconvenient and impractical. During 
the next few months we hope to show in this magazine, new 
homes, made-over homes, and vacation homes that will be 


MAGAZINE 


*® SUNSET 








the acme of charm, yet that can be built at moderate cost. 
If you have any ideas on this subject, if you know of some 
especially well-planned small home in your neighborhood, 
won’t you write us about it? The day is past when all of the 
neighbors gathered to help a man build his home, but by 
passing along your home-building ideas through SuNsSET 
you will have a neighborly part in one of the biggest building 
jobs in the world—the building of better small homes here 
in the West. 


x * 


How much do you eat? Uncle Sam says that if you are an 
average American citizen, you eat considerably more than 
your weight each year in flour alone, to say nothing of other 
foodstuffs in proportion. And when it comes to eggs, you 
keep one hen busy all the time supplying you. To do so, 
that hen must lay one egg every day in the week and two on 
Christmas, Easter and the Fourth of July. Then there is the 
matter of sugar—each of us is supposed to eat 98.47 pounds 
of it this year to keep up to Uncle Sam’s statistics. With 
so much cooking and eating to be done, no wonder that the 
Kitchen Cabinet is one of the most popular departments in 
SunseT. Have you contributed your favorite recipes to this 
favorite department? 


x * 


Today’s mail brings this message anent the January 
Sunset: “My ex-garden is so prostrated by the terrible 
cold that I had almost decided to grow potatoes and onions 
instead of flowers. But your January issue with its ‘breath 
of spring’ was infectious and I am now running around with 
the same old wild light in my eye that all garden enthusiasts 
have, and I like it—Maude B. Steele, Marshall, California.”’ 


x * 


We wanted a typically western winter scene for the cover 
of this February Sunset and so Heath Anderson, the artist, 
gave us this gay parade of children in the rain. It seems to 
us that nothing could have been more fitting. In keeping 
with this cover we have tried to make the other pages of 
this February SUNSET just as timely, just as cheerful, just as 
western. Turn back through the pages and see how we have 
succeeded in doing this. Note the good ideas, the helpful 
suggestions crowded into every paragraph, every line. The 
size of a magazine does not matter, you know; its worth 
depends entirely upon the ideas you gain from it. Remem- 
ber that Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” was written on 
the back of an old envelope.—The Editors. 
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RDINARILY you wouldn’t 
Cr... excited about an oil. 
But Globe“‘A1’’Oil is different. 
Nothing compares with it..not 


even the finest imported oils. 
The graceful bottle with its 
black and gold label says, 
“Here is quality’... yet it 
costs no more. Globe 
“Al” Oil is extra fine 
quality Sesame...made 
from those little seeds 
you find so enjoyable on 


—— 


Flour, a product every Cali- 
fornia woman knows. Look 
for Globe “Al” Oil at your 
grocers. Get a bottle... use it 
for salad dressings and for 
cooking purposes. Ask the man 
of the house what he thinks 
about it...you know 
most men are judges of 
good food...and Globe 
“Al” Oil has a truly dis- 
tinctive flavor every one 
likes. Your first bottle 


bakery rolls...and made | cans too: Will be a discovery in 
by the Globe Mills... <Atractive gold Cuisine...a discovery 
and black metal 
‘ ee 9» containers in ’ b 
millers of Globe “Al” contains t',, you'll thoroughly enjoy. 
and gallon sizes. 


GLOBE Al OIL 


Chicken fried in Globe ‘A1” Oil has 
a rich color and a new flavor you'll en- 
dorse with whole hearted enthusiasm. 


For Salad Dressings you'll find Globe 
“A1” Oil far superior to any oil you 
know...either domestic or imported. 





After all. 


there’s nothing | 
like a | 


CAMEL — 


For once a smoker has experi- 
enced the taste of real quality 
tobacco, he can’t be happy with 
a substitute. Try Camels. Get 
to know the solace of choice 
Turkish and mellow, sun- 
ripened Domestic tobaccos, 
never parched or toasted. Then 
your voice will be heard in the 
chorus: I’d walk a mile for a 
at ”- ~~ 


R. 5. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1933 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


FA uy udear 
(Pack 


. 


ne 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack—it is pro- 
tection against perfume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. Buy Camels by the carton for home or office. 
The Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 








